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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

MVHE work of removal and appointment goes forward, not so 

fast as the Democrats wish, but fast enough to evince Mr. 
Cleveland’s purpose to give the country “‘a Democratic Civil Ser- 
vice.” He is reported as admitting this as his purpose, since a 
President must have a party behind him if he is to count for any- 
thing. Indeed his now famous answer to the New York Independ- 
ents, that the retention of Mr. Pearson was to be counted “ an ex- 
ception’ comes to the same thing. His letter to Mr. Curtis about 
the retention of all Republicans who are not “ offensive partisans,” 
may have expressed the frame of mind he was in just after his 
election. But asthe months have passed he has seen farther into 
the political necessities of his position. The delegates from vari- 
ous localities have given him a new insight into the purposes and 
character of the men who elected him, and who must re-elect him 
if he is to have another four years in office. Not a single Demo- 
cratic delegation has come up to ask that he stand by his pledges 
and those of his party in the matter of Civil Service reform. The 
only people who have spoken to that effect are the handful of Re- 
publicans for whom their own party was not good enough, and 
who helped to put a thoroughly representative Democrat into 
office. 





THAT some of the appointments made have been bitterly bad, 
these bolting Republicans are constrained toadmit. They say the 
President has been imposed upon, and that he has learned wisdom 
by the discovery of the deception. Now Mr. Cleveland is not ex- 
actly the man on whose behalf we should expect the Baby Act 
to be pleaded. He is an old hand in politics, and he knew as well 
as did any person in this country the objections which lay tosome 
of his selections. Perhaps the very worst of them is that of Mr. 
Pillsbury as collector of the port of Boston. It is bad enough of 
itself to wreck the political credit of any administration. But the 
President cannot but have known what the man’s past had been, 
and he certainly has been told so with sufficient frankness by the 
Republican newspapers which favored his candidacy. Yet he not 
only declines to withdraw the nomination, but even makes Mr. 
Pillsbury custodian of the public buildings in that city, some weeks 
after he had made him collector. Was Mr. Cleveland imposed 
upon in this case? 

Out of all his bad appointments only three or four have been 
canceled, and in the case of Mr. Keiley the unworthy nominee 
was found another post just as good. Even that of the man 
Meade has not been canceled in the peremptory fashion we gave 
Mr. Cleveland credit for last week. On finding that the man was 
the chief instigator of the Copiah county massacre, Col. Vilas— 
probably with the concurrence of Mr. Cleveland—asked for his 
resignation, as his commission had already been issued. And up 
to this writing Meade has not resigned, and probably will not do so. 





GEN. ROSECRANS succeeds ex-Senator Bruce as register of the 
Treasury. This is a “conduct of the Civil Service on business 
principles,’ we suppose. The general is a man in his sixty-sixth 
year. He is absolutely devoid of business experience such as this 
important office demands. He certainly is too old to acquire it. 
At the best he will be a puppet in the hands of some competent 
but largely irresponsible subordinate. It will be fortunate for the 
country if his unmanageable’temper does not lead him to kick out 
of the traces and make mischief. He takes the place of a man of 
first-rate capacity and high character. But then Mr. Bruce has a 


brownish skin, and we presume that even a general of the Union 
army is less offensive to the Democratic party than an American 
citizen of African descent. 


Besides, Gen. Rosecrans would get a 








first-class certificate that he never did the southern confederacy 
any harm, and he always has been among the foremost in abuse of 
men like Gen. Grant and Gen. Garfield, who did do it some dam- 
age. 

The only point we know of in General Rosecrans’ favor is that 
the Times of New York abuses him as “an incontinent and venom- 
ous old gossip.” It also speaks of Mr. George W. Julian, who has 
been made surveyor for New Mexico, in terms equally offensive. 
Whether this is because the Times is still conducted on the basis of 
its spites, or whether it writes to work its way back to the Repub- 
lican ranks, we cannot tell. 





THE Legislature of New Hampshire has begun its sessions, 
and Concord has become a centre of political interest to the whole 
country. In spite of the talk about other candidates, only Mr. 
Blair and Mr. Chandler are prominently in the field of contest for 
the senatorship. The friends of the latter keep him carefully in 
the background, while Col. Roberts and others conduct on his be- 
half the most desperate struggle of his career. That he is in the 
minority with the Republican members is shown by the threat 
that his friends will not go into the caucus. Such a refusal on the 
part of such stalwarts as Mr. Chandler and Col. Roberts would be 
a curious piece of inconsistency. 





THIs is a bad year for municipal reform. The golden age 
which was to be ushered in by the national defeat of the Republi- 
can party does not seem to have reached the city governments. 
In Massachusetts they are trying the desperate remedy of taking 
the police out of the hands of the mayor and councils, and making 
it a state organization. In Chicago they have not succeeded in 
unseating Mayor Harrison, after the most determined opposition 
from all classes of upright citizens. In St. Paul, Mr. Rice has been 
chosen mayor, in spite of the resistance of all kinds of reformers. 
He is the friend of the saloons and of the gambling houses, and in 
his inaugural he suggested the extension of the city license system 
to still worse establishments than the rum-shops. In our own city 
we have secured the adoption of a better method of municipal or- 
ganization. But the city has expressed its opinion of the present 
incumbent by asking that there be no increase of the power vested 
in its mayor, until his term of office has expired. 





In Chicago Mr. Harrison and his friends are throwing every 
possible obstacle in the way of the suit to test the validity of the 
election. They certainly show no confidence in the case they will 
have to submit to the searching scrutiny of the courts. And as 
if to abate the opposition to his continuance in office, the mayor 
has begun to enforce with great strictness the very laws whose 
neglect made him popular with the worst classes in Chicago. 
The gambling-hells have notice to close; the saloons are told that 
they must obey the law against selling on Sunday. “When the 
devil was sick, the devil a monk would be.” There is nothing in 
Mr. Harrison’s record to inspire any confidence in the sincerity of 
this new departure. It is true that he might have been expected 
to take the side of law and order. He is a man of education,—a 
graduate of Yale College. His record as a merchant is above re- 
proach. His family relations and his personal habits are all that 
could be asked. But the fatal sting of political ambition seems to 
have pierced his brain, and brought him into alliance with the 
basest elements. He can have no sympathy with the people he is 
using as the stepping-stones by which he would climb into power. 





WE observe a New York contemporary resumes the dis- 
cussion of the plan for a Zollverein with Canada and Mexico. As 
regards the former, it is said that Great Britain would not permit 
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it. But Canada has the right to adjust her duties on imports as 
she pleases. And if the adoption of our tariff were understood to 
be the preliminary to absolute freedom of trade with us, she might 
find the means both to alter the tariff and to abolish the custom 
house line on her southern frontier, without asking imperial 
leave. 

It is true that the most natural way of approaching the ques- 
tion would be for Canada to declare her independence of the 
mother country. There already is astrong and growing party 
which favors that policy. It includes nearly the whole French 
population of Canada, all the Irishmen except the Orangemen, 
and a considerable number of business people, who see that 
Canada is sacrificing its prosperity and murdering its finances for 
merely political objects. 





It is too good news to be true that the Mormons are thinking 
of a migration to Mexico. We do not believe in the possibility of 
such a migration. What was possible when their community num- 
bered a few thousands, is not possible now when the thousands are 
measured by hundreds. And then the Mexicans do not want them. 
The governor of the Mexican State designated as their next home, 
declares he will not have multiple marriages within its bounds. 
The problem of the sect must be wrought out on American soil. 
By a governmental pressure in enforcement of the law, and popu- 
lar pressure in the line of public opinion, the objectionable prac- 
tices of the sect can be brought to anend. And then it may be 
left to the laws of decay, by which human nature destroys moral 
monstrosities. 





THE publication of General Grant’s memoirs will be an im- 
portant event. From the specimens given to the public in the 
newspapers, we infer that the work will prove a genuine and val- 
uable addition to our historical literature. And just at present 
the country has great reason to value such additions. The death 
of most of the great men who carried the country through the 
stormiest years of its existence, has left the field open for the 
spites and detractions of small men to find a market and a public. 
Such assaults as Gen. McClellan makes on the memory of Edwin 
M. Stanton in the last number of the Century magazine, will do 
little harm to those who still recall the opening years of the war. 
But the younger generation have not learnt so well the compara- 
tive size of Stanton and McClellan, and may ascribe to the libels of 
the latter a weight to which they have no claim. 





In the death of Robert Treat Paine, Massachusetts loses a man 
who bore an historic name, and who did it honor by his own life 
of usefulness. He was one of the earliest of American astrono- 
mers. Fifty-five years ago he helped to start The American Alma- 
nac, the longest-lived annual the country ever had, and one of the 
most useful. His astronomical labors were largely for its pages. 
Of late years he had been actively engaged in philanthropic la- 
bors. He was one of the originators of the United Charities move- 
ment in Boston. He also made an especial study of our building 
associations, with a view to their naturalization in Boston; and 
this he effected. Of late years he was nearly as well known in 
Philadelphia, and as highly appreciated as in his own city. 





THE quarrel between Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison over the American reprint of their recent controversy 
on the nature of religion, seems to have been a very one-sided 
affair. Mr Spencer acted with as much courtesy and frankness as 
any honorable antagonist could have wished. And the change in 
Mr. Harrison’s tone as the discussion proceeded, seems to show 
that he felt this. 

As each gentleman had the amplest opportunity to state his 
case, it seems rather weak in Mr. Harrison to resent the reprint 
of these papers. Did it arise from the sense that Mr. Spencer had 
the best of it, and that the “‘ Worship of Humanity” cut rather a 
poor figure in his hands? That we can well believe. Until the 
Unknowable was hoisted to its Spencerian pedestal, the Comtists 
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had the finest, vaguest and most non-committal religion known 


to mankind. ‘The poor theologians were at a great disadvantage. 
Their theology was on their part a show of their hands. It 
limited terribly the range of the devout imagination. It kept 
them within certain definite lines, of whichthe age had grown 
impatient. What provocation then would be worse than to set up 
the worship of the Unknowable,—a deity still more vague and un- 
defined than even Humanity spelled with a big H. The Comtist 
worship was found almost theological by comparison. After all, 
Humanity, even with a big H, was a cognizable entity, in the 
world of experiences. But the Unknowable by its very designa- 
tion was removed out of the range of cognition, thus giving a 
scope for pious imaginings on the largest scale. It took the winds 
out of the Comtist sails terribly, and its churches made up often 
of “three persons and no God,” found it impossible, to enlarge 
their membership beyond that human trinity. Hine illz lachryme ! 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFEAT. 
T last the Gladstone ministry have reached the hard-pan of 
British resistance. It is not the Soudan, nor Afghanistan, 
which has wrecked them, but beer! John Bull may stand what 
he thinks public humiliation ; he may put up with defeats through 
the inefliciency of his generals; he may quake at the prospect of 
a war without a navy; and yet he will stand by his rulers. But 
when those rulers put an additional tax on beer and whiskey, 
their day is come. 

That Mr. Gladstone accepted so ostentatiously the vote on the 
beer amendment to the budget as atest of confidence, was due 
probably to the fact that the vote of want of confidence was very 
welcome to him and his associates. The rock on which the min- 
istry was really wrecked lay below the surface. The discussion 
of the proposal to renew the Coercion Bill for Ireland brought out 
the fact that the ministry were hopelessly divided. Earl Spencer 
had the majority with him in demanding the renewal of coercion 
for at least one year. Mr. Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, supported 
probably by Mr. Gladstone’s own judgment, were opposed so de- 
cidedly that the introduction of a coercion bill would have caused 
their resignation. In these circumstances nothing was left for the 
mninistry but to choose by what death it should die. To go to 
pieces by force of internal dissensions would have been the most 
huniliating exit. So it welcomed the rise of opposition to its new 
duties on beer and whiskey as furnishing the easiest and least 
painful end. There never wus a cleverer political move than 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that he would accept the vote on 
these taxes as a vote of confidence. He has made the opposition 
ridiculous before the world; he has staved off a dissolution in 
anger; he has escaped from the responsibility of settling half-a- 
dozen irritating problems, for most of which he was responsible as 
their originator. And he has shifted the burden of government to 
the Tories until the constituencies shall have decided which party 
is to govern England. Upon Lords Churchill and Salisbury will 
devolve the responsibility of settling all those nice questions over 
whose solution they were so vehement in criticism. They will 
have to evacuate the Soudan, or undertake to remain in it at great 
cost of men and money. They will have to decide for exactly 
what sirip of Turcoman pasture the English Empire will fight the 
Russian. And Mr. Gladstone will sit across the aisle, and give 
them the advantage of his valuable advice and criticism, as they 
did to him, but with a difference. He will hold the ear of the 
whole nation, and he will criticise with an ability anda knowledge 
of the facts, to which they hardly have a pretence. 

Ifthe beer and whiskey duties were the real issue at stake, 
we should pronounce Mr. Gladstone in the wrong in his refusal to 
advance the duties on wine equally. It is true that lower duties 
on wines have greatly increased the consumption of the lighter 
alcoholic fluids and have caused the diminished use of brandy and 
whiskey. But the essential vice of English finance is that the 
heaviest burdens fall on the poorer classes, while the rich pay but 
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little in proportion. The duties upon imports and the excise duties 
fall either upon articles consumed by all classes in something like 
the rates of their numbers, or on articles used mainly by the poor. 
And to compensate this there is nothing but a three per cent. in- 
come tax, which Mr. Gladstone refuses to increase. In 1874 he 
even went to the country with a proposal to abolish the tax en- 
tirely, and thus gave Mr. D’Israeli his only opportunity to con- 
struct a government with a working majority in the House of 
Commons. And itis far from impossible that the defeat of the 
ministry on this issue in the House will contribute heavily to its 
defeat at the polls. There is an instinctive sense of wrong in the 
common people, with regard to their whole system of taxation,— 
both local and national. They feel that it is among the agencies 
which are helping to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and England top-heavy with undistributed wealth. Their votes 
in 1874 were given to the Tories on this ground. And Mr. Glad- 
stone has managed to put the case againas he did eleven years 
ago. 


THE SORROWS OF THE BOLTERS. 

See the lot of the Republicans who helped to elect Mr. Cleve. 

land to the presidency isa happy one, is more than we be- 
lieve. Had they done as the Independent Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania did, when they permitted the choice of Mr. Pattison by 
refusing to vote for the regular candidate of their party, they 
would have occupied a much more independent position in our 
politics. Mr. Cleveland probably would have been chosen pre- 
sident, but they would have had no kind of responsibility for him. 
They would have been able to say to the country: “We had to 
vote for a third man, as we distrusted the candidate of our own 
party, and as we belong to no other, and as we found in the record 
of the Democratic party nothing to inspire in us any confidence in 
it as an agency for reform. If it has chosen its candidate, we are 
not responsible. We gave the Republican voters the choice of a 
Republican sound on the principles of that party, and they refused 
him.” 

But instead of this they threw their whole energies into the 
work of making a Democratic candidate, and having got their 
man, they staked their credit upon his integrity as a reformer, and 
his especial loyalty to the work of Civil Service reform. The 
country may fairly say that it took Mr. Cleveland upon the war- 
rant of these bolters, asa man who could deserve a wider than 
partisan support by rising entirely above party motives, and by 
using his power in the interests of the nation at large in this mat- 
ter of appointments. Has Mr. Cleveland proved aman of this 
kind? Has he been as good as the warrant we got with him? 
Dare any one assert that he has, in view of the scandalous ap- 
pointments and removals which have characterized his first three 
months in office? Higgins, Chase, Keiley, Campbell, Pillsbury, 
and their fellows make up a list which the supporters of this ad- 
ministration have no great reason to be proud of. Had the bolters 
stood aloof from this whole business of appointments, they might 
have said with dignity that they had done what had scemed for 
the best, and that they were disappointed. But their evil genius 
follows them even here. They must put themselves forward to 
show how much influence they have with this Higgins-Pillsbury 
administration, and how they can save whom they will of the Re- 
publican office-holders from decapitation. In New York they run 
after the President to get Mr. Pearson kept in office, and get their 
reward in being told that since they make a point of it, and since 
the President owes them something, he will retain Mr. Pearson, 
but that this constitutes no precedent to govern his future action. 
If Mr. Cleveland stood for all they said he did, the Pearson case 
would be as good a specimen as could be given of his treatment of 
Republican officials. It is because what they said of him during 
the campaign in this matter was unfounded, that this case is ex- 
ceptional. And yet some of them had the .audacity to point to 
that case which the President had declared to be exceptional, as a 
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fair specimen of what the country might expect from this adminis- 
tration! In this kind of imposition the President had no share. 
And their conduct had the good effect of emphasizing the contrast 
between what he is and their ideal representations of him. 

And now, as if the country had not had enough of this, the 
half-score of Philadelphian bolters must repair to Washington to 
tell the President which of the Republican office-holders he should 
not remove, as they are not “offensive partisans.” By inference 
it might be assumed that all the others are such partisans. In 
this, however, there is gross injustice done to more than one ex- 
cellent official in this city and state. The great majority of those 
who hold office under the national government among us are men 
who on any principle that implied that the public interest rather 
than party advantage is to be sought in making removals and ap- 
pointments, would be retained as long as they chose to serve. 
There is about one-third who would be put out by any decent Re- 
publican administration. But these super-fastidious gentlemen 
find but three or four good men in the whole city, and those hold 
the most important offices in the President’s gift. 

That Mr. Cleveland is going to make another “ exception” at 
the request of these gentlemen, and is going to give them control 
of these important offices in recognition of their important ser- 
vices, is not supposed seriously by any well-informed person. 
That he should be asked to do so after his exploits in appoint- 
ments and removals, argues some political verdancy on the part of 
this deputation. The bolters of New York really made Mr. Cleve- 
land President of the United States. Yet when they asked for a 
single office, he told them that his granting it was not to be taken 
as meaning that he meant to keep in office any Republican, how- 
ever he might rank in the good opinion of his fellow-citizens. As 
fast as their commissions expire, or he or his principal subordin- 
ates find it convenient to suspend or remove them, they must go 
to make room for faithful and famished Democrats. Aftersuch an 
answer to the men to whom he owes his office—some of whom are 
persons of national position and influence—it certainly was a re- 
markable proceeding for the baker’s dozen of gentlemen who 
made up the bolters’ faction in Pennsylvania in 1884 to go on such 
an errand, Perhaps Mr. Cleveland was very much interested in 
seeing them. It gave him ocular demonstration of the fact that 
there was a microscopic Republican bolt in Pennsylvania, and 
that there were Pennsylvanians with so little regard for the inter- 
est of their State as to break away from party affiliations to vote 
for him. He may have exhorted them not to despise the “day of 
small things,” but to live in hopes of the good time coming, when 
one omnibus will not hold them all. But he must have had diffi- 
culty in repressing a smile when he found what his bolting friends 
wanted by way of reward for their services of last November. 

It is not bolting deputations, but the Republican Senate, to 
whom it falls to hold Mr. Cleveland to his doctrine that none but 
offensive partisans shall be removed from office. And unless there 
is treachery in the camp, they will do it. They gave the President 
a taste of their quality in refusing to approve of his nominations of 
internal revenue collectors in Indiana and West Virginia before 
they adjourned. They will come together in a frame of mind 
much more set for resistance than when they left Washington. 
And the senator who plays the part Mr. Doolittle and other “ John- 
sonized” turncoats played in 1867, may find that gentleman’s bi- 
ography since that date profitable study. 


PHILADELPHIA'S RAILROADS. 

HE interest of Philadelphia in securing additional trunk line con- 
nections overshadows all other features in the present railroad 
controversy. This is, in fact, the central and vital point init. All 
other considerations must yield, in the judgment of the people of the 
city, to the one paramount need of increasing their facilities of trade. 
Upon the enlargement of her connections with the West and 
South depends Philadelphia’s future. Engaged for nearly a century 
in a spirited competition with New York, this city has alternately 
fallen behind, and recovered ground. Her reach westward was the 
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best until DeWitt Clinton made the Erie Canal, and since that time, 
in precise ratio to the capacity aud quality of her railway facilities, 
she has held her own or lost. In recent time she has been at a great 
disadvantage. New York now has five distinct trunk lines to the 
West—the Central, the West Shore, the Erie, the Lackawanna, and 
the Pennsylvania; while Philadelphia has the last named only. 
This is a contrast of forces which is amazing upon its face. That this 
city should hold her own so well in so unequal a competition is a re- 
markable evidence of her natural strength. 

It is assumed in some quarters that this is but a railroad battle— 
a struggle of corporations for the possession of a city, and that the 
only interest of the people is that which they might feel as specta- 
tors of any other gladiatorial encounter. It would be bad if this 
were true, or if, by the weakness of leaders in opinion and action it 
should become so. The public interest, as we have said, is in getting 
the facilities of a new trunk line. No small details should be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of this. Care should be taken that the 
new corporation be granted no excess of privileges, and that it be 
held to a strict account for those which it gets, but in the negotiation 
for these there should be a manly and liberal spirit, and not a narrow 
and embarrassing—much less a hostile and repellent—one. 

Nor does it follow that the coming of another road should be to 
the injury of theold one. It is Philadelphia’s interest to have two— 
or more—good roads. The crippling of the Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion is no part of the public interest. It being true that more rail- 
way facilities are wanted, it follows of course that those we already 
have should not be impaired. ; 





THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICE. 


HOSE Democrats of Philadelphia who desire the removal of 
the Postmaster, Gen. Huidekoper, in order that one of their 
own number may have his place, have laid before the President a 
note written by the Postmaster in January 1881, in which he said 
to a person who had been named by him as a letter carrier: ‘ Your 
appointment is revoked until I am satisfied that you have been 
and are an earnest Republican.” This is depended on to show 
that Gen. Huidekoper is ‘‘an offensive partisan,” and that he 
should be put out of office. 

We presume that Gen. Huidekoper will not press himself for 
continuance in office. He finds it undoubtedly a placein which he 
earns all he gets. That he has been a Republican is well known, 
and it is equally well known that he has never been an active par- 
tisan. The letter displayed against him marks the high tide of his 
party vigor. But he has made a capable and satisfactory post- 
master. There is no possible reason—not a fragment of a reason— 
for displacing him. The public is well served. Change would not 
be thought of on business grounds. 

What, then, is the rule to apply to this case? To what line of 
principle shall Mr. Cleveland be held? Decidedly this; That if 
he removes Gen. Huidekoper in order to make a place for a Dem- 
ocratic partisan, he gives new proof of the emptiness of his Civil 
Service pretensions And if he makes the removal on the assigned 
ground of Civil Service reform, he is bound to appoint a man who 
will be less of a partisan than is shown in Gen. Huidekoper’s let- 
ter. If he is going to make a rule so strict as to send capable and 
honest officers to the block for that degree of “ partisanship,” after 
four years and a half interval, then he must mean either to estab- 
lish and maintain the very strictest non-partisan administration, or 
to exhibit himself stultified. 

In this Post-Office matter, the people of Philadelphia are in- 
terested. It is their affair.» The people of New York, under an 
enormous pressure of political influence, compelled the retention 
of Mr. Pearson, the “ Independent ” Republicans of that city help- 
ing to lift Mr. Cleveland over the rocks in the passage by the 
declaration to him that this might be made an exceptional and 
unique case, and need not be considered as a precedent. Such a 
declaration was cowardly, and the fact that it was extorted from 
the men who made it in the extremity of their fear that they would 
be politically destroyed if Mr. Cleveland in the first month of his 





Administration abandoned Civil Service ground, did not excuse 
them in the smallest degree. Nor was the President entitled to 
credit in any measure for taking the step, so long as it was an- 
nounced to the public that he would do as he pleased elsewhere. 
For other post-offices are as important as that of New York, and 
the people of other cities have as much right to the efficient work 
of government officials. To adopt the natural means for making 
a good postal service in New York, and to deny the same means 
elsewhere would be a most surprising and scandalous discrimina- 
tion. A President who could so fail in his duty under the law 
would justly lay himself open not merely to conviction by public 
opinion but to impeachment at the bar of the Senate. 

It is clear, as we apprehended months ago it would be, that 
the cause of Civil Service reform has been betrayed. It has been 
stabbed in the house of its supposed friends. The personal enmity 
of some for Mr. Blaine, and their consequent inability to fairly 
survey the field of American politics, was joined to that inclination 
of another element amongst Republicans to break with their party 
rather than march longer under the flag of Protection, and these 
two groups chanced to compose a large part of the Civil Service 
reform movement. Ruled by personal prejudice and Free Trade 
notions, they burst the bond of union within which their work had 
been done, and abandoned the principles by which it had been 
made strong. The misfortune of this is now only too evident. 


THE STATE 7 VvERSHIP. 
T is a little curious how prominent a part the elections of State 

Treasurer have played in Pennsylvania politics, during the 
past decade. They come in the “off years,” and it has happened 
twice within that period, as it will again happen this year, that 
the one nomination made up the whole ticket, and that there was 
absolutely no other candidate upon which the state had to divide 
its vote. Yet the record since 1877 is quite remarkable. In that 
year it was that Mr. Cameron, unsatisfied with President Hayes, 
and preferring to give notice that Pennsylvania might fall out of 
the Republican line when the patronage was not placed in his 
hands, let the election go, and the Democrats, though by a very 
narrow margin, elected the Treasurer, Mr. Noyes, (as they also did 
the Auditor-General, Mr. Schell). In 1879, the Republican can- 
didate for Treasurer,—there being but the one office to fill,—was 
Mr. Butler, of Chester, a very worthy and satisfactory man. His 
selection was due, in large part, to the management of Mr. Quay, 
but the general feeling was that the nomination was fit, and that 
it had been accomplished with a smaller measure than usual of 
machine compulsion. The result was that Mr. Butler received a 
surprising majority,—some sixty thousand,—marking the highest 
degree of strength any party had ever shown in Pennsylvania in 
an election of so slight an importance. 

Two years later, however, the calamity of Mr. Garfield’s death 
meantime occurring, the first split in the party came. Mr. Wolfe 
appeared as an independent candidate, and the canvass became ex- 
citing. The Democrats were distracted by factional feeling, and 
this fact saved the day, by a small plurality, to the regular Repub- 
lican candidate. But the contest was a notable one. Nothing like 
it had been seen in the politics of Pennsylvania. The audacity of 
the revolt which Mr. Wolfe led commanded attention, and drew 
to him many Democratic votes. It was the forerunner of the 
more extended and more serious break of 1882. 

Following upon 1882, came a surprising reunion of the Repub- 
lican forces. The distraction had seemed so great that a fresh 
concentration of Republican strength within a few months had 
been regarded as impossible; yet the result in 1883 was a decided 
triumph for that party, which elected its Treasurer, Mr. Livsey, 
and its Auditor-General also. It was a complete recovery from 
the breaks of the previous two years, and this was effected by the 
simple process of withdrawing machine control, and permitting 
freedom of party action. It illustrated, very much as 1879 had 
done, the advantage to the Republican organization of allowing 
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the people to decide for themselves. 

Following these four notable elections, a. fresh one is now to 
occur. It is uncertain, at present, what its features are to be. 
There will be no machine control of the old sort. Mr. Cameron 
having secured his re-election, is out of this contest, and not very 
anxious probably as to the success of either of his lieutenants, 
since they are antagonizing each other. Mr. Quay’s independent 
‘andidacy has elements in it of the picturesque, and so far as it 
shows a departure from the methods which he has employed in 
time past it commands a certain measure of respect. But that it 
would be a judicious thing to nominate him is hardly to be pre- 
tended. Possibly, he might be elected; probably he would be de- 
feated; and defeat, under the circumstances, would be a serious 
disaster to the Republicans of Pennsylvania. Their plain duty is 
to select an unobjectionable as wellas a fit candidate, and to prove 
that the State is steady in their control, even with the national 
administration in the grasp of the opposing party. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

A VERY interesting session of the Conference of Charities and 
Corrections has been held in Washington, the presiding offi- 
cer being our townsman, Mr. Philip C. Garrett. Many important 
topics within the scope of the organization have received con- 
sideration, and the practical and direct nature of the addresses 
and discussions has been very noticeable. A curious and amusing 
feature was a contribution trom Delaware in which the pillory 
and whipping-post were extolled! On the next day after its pre- 
sentation, General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, formerly president of the 
Conference, entered his protest against any appearance of an en- 
dorsement by the Conference of such a recommendation, and this 
drew out Mr. Griffiths, of Baltimore, founder of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Association in that city, who, in a speech of twenty minutes, 
described the jails of Delaware, (except that at New Castle), as a 
disgrace and reproach, where women and young boys were con- 
fined with hardened criminals, and there was no attempt at moral 
or religious instruction. He had conversed, he said, with Dela- 
ware citizens who condemned the whipping-post system as bad, 

and said that it prevented any reclamation of the culprit. 

To this a Delaware delegate replied, (we are following the 
Associated Press report), that he “had taken pains to consult 
prominent officials of the state as to their sentiments with regard 
to the whipping-post. It was his experience that the institution 
of the pillory was quite generally approved. Whippings were not 
administered indiscriminately, but only those who were regarded 
as hardened offenders were whipped. He quoted statistics show- 
ing that the criminal classes in the country at large averaged 
about one to eight hundred citizens, while the statistics of Dela- 
ware alone showed that the average was about one in fifteen 
hundred.” 

* * * 

This reply was very deficient in elements of value. The 
statement of Mr. Griffiths was accurate as to the Delaware jails. 
Except the one at New Castle, which is tolerable, they are merely 
places of detention, without any feature of the discipline that 
should accompany prison confinement. The prisoners are herded 
together, women and lads go in with the worst offenders, there is 
no occupation, the moral surroundings are bad, and escapes are 
frequent. And this largely is the consequence of depending upon 
the whipping-post and pillory. These really are the punishment 
which is most considered; the jail in the lower counties is not 
thought to be anything more than a degradation. What was 
meant by the Delaware delegate in saying that ‘“ only those re- 
garded as hardened offenders are whipped” we do not know. 
There is no discrimination such as is suggested in his statement. 
The law fixes the penalty on all convicted of certain offences, and 
the courts must impose it. Women are not whipped, but lads are, 
and sometimes for very trifling thefts. The approval of whipping 
in Delaware, is chiefly upon the idea that it is a cheap and ready 
system, which has the effect of driving the criminal classes away 
from the State. That “the prominent officials of the State” favor 
it goes without saying: it is medieval, and in harmony with the 
conditions of which it is an outgrowth—the use of the whip to 
prevent pilfering by slaves, and to keep them generally in subjec- 
tion to their masters. This idea has been congenial and agreeable 
to the men who have controlled the State for the last thirty years, 
and it has stood in the way of any steps of progress in the penal 
system. There is no penitentiary ; each county keeps its own con- 
victs, so far as there is any confinement; there has been no re- 
form school, or other institution for young offenders; and the 





State, containing a vast majority of Christian and kind-hearted 
people is pilloried itself by its own controlling political forces. 
* * * 

Of the six graduates, ‘ with the highest honors,” at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, three—ranking as numbers 2, 4, and 5—are 
from Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

The annual:address before the Alumni of the Pennsylvania 
State College at Bellefonte, is to be delivered this year, (on July 
1), by Mr. Eaton, Commissioner of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The baccalaureate sermon on the preceding Sunday, will 
be by Rev. Washington Gladden. These engagements are nota- 
ble, because they mark the energetic work of Prof. Atherton, the 
President of the College. With an institution less unfavorably 
conditioned he would compel success. 

* * * 

WE were unfair in holding the Banner of Light (Boston), re- 
sponsible for the false report of Prof. Fullerton’s Harvard lecture 
on “ Psychical Research.” As it shows, it took the report from a 
Boston daily newspaper. The professor’s lecture was confined to 
a statement of the phenomena which fall within the scope of the 
Psychical Research Society, and of the various theories which have 
been put forward to explain them. He mentioned the spiritualist 
theory among the rest, but pronounced no opinion, either adverse 
or favorable, upon that theory or any other. So careful was he to 
say nothing in reprobation of the spiritualist theory, that some of 
his hearers set him down as a spiritualist. They always had been 
accustomed to hear that theory scouted by men of his class, and 
they were puzzled by his attitude of entire suspense of judgment. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. Thomas Hazard is now sat- 
isfied that he was misinformed as to the scope and character of the 
lecture, and has made all possible amends for the wrong done to 
Prof. Fullerton by his recent letter. This is exactly what we ex- 
pected of Mr. Hazard. 








THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


| spite of a natural conservatism the Bible-reading world is at 
the outset strongly prepossessed in favor of the revised ver- 
sion. The number of men who have been engaged in the task, 
their reputation for piety and scholarship, the time given to the 
work, and the solemnity and care with which their deliberations 
have been held all combine to lend an air of authority not easily to 
be resisted. In the face of the combined learning of these scholars 
and dignitaries he cannot but be superficial who would patroniz- 
ingly approve or sneeringly condemn the work of fifteen years 
after an examination of as many days. The Revision, if on no 
other grounds than that of mere time and labor expended, will 
have every possible chance of a fair hearing. It is true that it 
will, on the other hand, have much to contend with. The or- 
dinary Bible-reader cannot go back to the original and inquire 
the reason of this or that change in a favorite verse. He will, and 
perhaps not without just cause, exclaim against the pedantry 
which transfers ‘“‘a stranger in a strange land” (Exodus ii., 22), 
to ‘a sojourner in a strange land,” while his more scholarly 
brother will wonder why, if the knife was to be used at all, the 
‘strangeness’? should not have been entirely cut out, and the 
prosy “a sojourner in a foreign land” left. So too, considering 
that two very different translations are offered, he will wonder 
why apples of gold were not left in pictures of silver. He will 
sigh that “the way of transgressor” is no longer “hard” (Prov., 
xiii., 15), and that only the path of the “treacherous is rugged.” 
But after all he will conclude that these things are but a matter of 
taste and that nothing should stand in the way of fidelity. The 
confession of ignorance to be met with in the refusal to translate 
words of doubtful meaning should also be approved. It is much 
better to say Asherah than “grove,” because upon the former we 
can put whatsoever interpretation we please, while the latter 
would certainly lead us astray. A closer study of Phcenician in- 
scriptions might perhaps have prevented the revisers from com- 
mitting themselves to the Gesenius view of the use of Asherah in 
the preface, but after all probably no great harm will be done by it. 
In the same category are Sheol for “hell,”’ Azazel for “scapegoat,” 
Nephilim for “giants,” Atharim for “spies” (Numbers, xxi., 1), 
Leviathan for ‘“ mourning” (Job iii., 8), and “the prince of Rosh,” 
for “the chief prince,” (Ezekiel, xxxviii., 2). Why this plan 
should not have been carried further is not easy tosay. Who will 
be sure that shittim wood is acacia, that “sealskin,” or even 
“ badgers’ skins,” is correct; that the shoham stone is onyx and 
not pearl? Judges, xv., 19, is correctly rendered, “ But God clave 
the hollow place that is in Lehi,” for “in the jaw” of the old 
version. And, conversely, in Genesis, xxxiii., 18, the conclu- 
sion has very properly been reached that Shalem is not a proper 
name, though the revisers have shown their unfamiliarity with the 
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developed from shalom, means “safely,” ‘in good health,” and the 
verb bo means not ‘to come to,” but “to come into,””—“ to enter.” 
Then, again, in Genesis, xiii., 18, “oaks of Mamre” is an im- 
provement on “plain of Mamre,” but to regard the whole as a 
proper name and render, “ And Abraham dwelt in Elone Mamre,” 
would be even better. 

in the more than two hundred and fifty years which have 
elapsed since the making of the authorized version, the growth 
of Hebrew scholarship has kept pace with the general advance- 
ment of learning. In all that time the Bible has been read and 
studied by millions upon millions, thousands of whom have left, 
in notes and in sermons, in commentaries and in criticisms, the 
result of what was not infrequently the work of a lifetime. If 
the results of this two centuries and a half of study have been di- 
gested and expressed by the revisers, they have conferred upon 
us an incalculable benefit. In so far as they have succeeded in 
their task are they entitled to our gratitude, while their failure or 
inability to use the materials which were placed in their reach 
deserve our reproach. In many ways the time was inopportune. 
The tree of biblical knowledge was growing, its buds were shoot- 
ing forth, the fruit was beginning to appear, but unfortunately it 
had not yet ripened. Biblical geography has been in a fair way 
of solution only since the appearance of Friederich Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Wo 
lag das Paradies?” in 1881. All received notions concerning the 
topography of Jerusalem have been seriously called in question 
almost within the present year. Comparative Semitic grammar 
is a science of the future. Hebrew lexicography, so far as the 
standard works are concerned, has, it is not too muchto say, de- 
generated, so that the Thesaurus of Gesenius is a better work than 
the 9th edition ofthe dictionary edited by Muhlau and Volck. 
The Egyptian inscriptions have not yet given up the many secrets 
which they must contain to shed light on the Bible path. Assyri- 
ology, partly on account of natural timidity and partly because of 
a lamentable lack ofaccuracy and care on the part ofits exponents, 
has not been allowed to illumine either Hebrew history or lexi- 
cography as much asit is in its power todo. Then again the 
whole plan of the revision may fairly be called in question. One 
of the supposed improvements on the King James version, as well 
as on the Septuagint, is that each member of the company studied 
the whole Bible, and an almost complete uniformity has been 
thereby attained. But the idea that the Bible was not a whole 
book, that there are inequalities of style, and that different shades 
of meaning became attached to words as the language developed, 
never seems to have dawned on their minds. And besides, special- 
ization in this as in every other branch of learning would have 
been productive of good results. The same mind which could 
give point to the laws of Leviticus was not fitted to deal with the 
obscurities of Job. The work is of course largely philological, but 
by no means wholly so. The exegetical mind, the mind which 
can transfer itself to the author’s environments, is as rare as the 
quality most important in its make-up, common sense. 

Of changes that are good there are a host. Thus, to cite a few 
instances, Habakkuk iii., 4, instead of “He had horns coming 


out of his hand,” the revised version reads “ Rays stream from | 


his hand.” The error of the King James translators is easily 
explained. In the Hebrew idiom a ray is a“ horn” of light. This 
expression used in describing Moses when he came down from the 
mountain, was literally translated in the Vulgate, and hence the 
horns of Michael Angelo’s Moses. Numbers iv., 20, “but they 
shall not go in to see the sanctuary even for a moment” for ‘“ when 
the holy things are covered” is again a correction of what was 
simply a mistranslation in the old version. Leviticus i., 3, “he 
shall offer it at the door of the tent of meeting that he may be ac- 
cepted before the Lord,” in which the last phrase replaces “ of his 
own voluntary will,” shows a proper appreciation of the Hebrew 
text as well as a careful study of the Aramaic paraphrase. In 
Exodus, xxxii., 25, in place of the absurd rendering, ‘“ And when 
Moses saw that the people were naked,” the Revision has “ And 
when Moses saw that the people were broken loose.”’ In Deuter- 
onomy xxviii., 10, the masculine noun there used has properly 
been rendered “sorcerer” instead of ‘ witch.” In the same book 
(xx., 19,) the translation given of the obscure passage at the end 
of the verse, while it cannot be regarded as final, is yet in the line 
of progress, and has the support of the Targum and the Jewish 
commentators. 2 Kings, xxii., 38,in the description of the death 
of Ahab, the meaningless phrase ‘and they washed his armor ”’ 
has, in perfect harmony with the original, become “ now the har- 
lots washed themselves there.” 

Of this class, of much needed corrections, in which the revisers 
have succeeded in restoring the original, scores of cases could be 
cited. But they have not always been so fortunate. Arguing 
from the rimu of the cuneiform inscriptions, the “unicorn ” which 
translated the Hebrew Re’ em has become a “wild ox,” though 
there is no reason why he should not have been a “ wild bull.” 





In Numbers xxxv. the same word which in verse 11 of the 
authorized version is rendered by “slayer,” in verse 12 by “ man- 
slayer,” and in verse 16 by ‘“ murderer,” the revisers have for the 
sake of uniformity rendered by “man-slayer.” The word used in 
these places is the nomen agentis of the verb employed in the sixth 
commandment, and perfect uniformity would therefore demand 
“murderer” as the translation. In Genesis ix., 23, in the poetical 
effusion in which Lamech addresses his wives, the revisers have 
rendered the difficult passage 
“ For 1 have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me,” 

in accord with the best criticism on the subject, but the whole 
poem is still very imperfectly understood. The necessity of the 
change in Leviticus v., 7, and elsewhere of ‘‘ trespass offering ”’ to 
“ouilt offering,” in translating the Hebrew asham, is hardly ap- 
parent. In xix., 20, the substitution of “they shall be punished ” 
for ‘she shall be scourged,’”’ while it may better accord with the 
revisers’ sense of justice has very little else to support it. Exactly 
what the phrase in the old version (Numbers viii., 3,) “he 
lighteth the lamps thereof over against the candlesticks”? means, 
would be difficult to say, but common sense as well as Hebrew 
scholarship will equally condemn *‘‘so as to give light in front of 
the candlesticks” of the Revision. In the episode of Balaam, the 
translation of the poetical lines is a great improvement, but much 
yet remains to be done; in xxiii., 7, “defy” is hardly a synonym 
of “curse;” in xxiii, 9, the verb is reflexive and should read 
“ not reckoning itself among the nations.” Nothing but the ped- 
ant’s longing for a literal translation could produce the rendering 
in Deuteronomy xi., 21, “asthe days of the heavens above the 
earth ;” it should be ‘‘as long as the heavens are above the earth,” 
i. e., as long as the world lasts. In 2 Chronicles xxxiii., 11, the 
marginal rendering “hooks” is better than “chains” retained in 
the text. On philological grounds as well as from the Assyrian 
sculptures we can feel quite safe in saying that Menasseh’s lips or 
nose were pierced with hooks before he was carried off, as a cap- 
tive, to the land of Ashur. In Job i., 5, “cursed” becomes “ re- 
nounced” with nothing but taste to support the change. Job 
Xxxi., 35, ‘that mine adversary had written a book” has, with- 
out any gain in meaning or in closeness to the original, become 
“that I had the indictment which my adversary hath written.” 
Fairness required, in addition to the removal of the headings, 
changes like “‘a son of the gods” instead of “the Son of God” 
(Daniel iii., 25,) and “the anointed one” for “ Messiah” at the 
end of the book. 

Having attempted to give some idea of what the revisers 
have done, we may now take a glance at what they have left un- 
done. Quite a proportion of such cases can be attributed to the 
resolution to stick fast to the Massoretic text. This resolution is 
based on the statement that all the copies of the Hebrew Bible in 
existence conform to the Massoretic text, and that corrections not 
possessing any manuscript authority if once admitted would let 
down the flood gates of textual emendation, and thus swamp the 
textus receptus. That there are occasional corruptions in figures 
and in names, that the vocalization may here and there not ac- 
curately represent the original ,the most conservative will admit, 
but they deny that modern scholars have in their possession any 
means by which such mistakes could be rectified. Such a sweep- 
ing statement is however easily disproved. A single instance will 
suffice. In Psalm exxx., 4, the revision has retained the au- 
thorized version’s illogical sentiment: 

“But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared.” 


The last words translate a somewhat unusual Hebrew word 
tivvare. Symmachos and Theodotion (two early Greek transla- 
tors) render it by nomos (law)—the consonants are t-v-r-’—and 
this could be read tora, hence the translation. Jerome, no mean 
authority, further involves us by saying that Symmachos and 
Theodition translated “law” because they mistook a yod for a vav, 
that they read Thora, but that the Jews read Thira. Accordingly 
we have Jerome’s testimony to the existence of one, and possibly 
two not uninteresting variants. In Exodus xxxii., 35, with the 
exception of the change of “ plagued” to “smote” the Revision has 
retained the senseless translation, “And the Lord plagued the 
people because they made the calf which Aaron made.” A care- 
ful study of the uses of ‘asah would have convinced the revisers 
that it should be “and the Lord plagued the people because they 
worshipped the calf which Aaron made.” In the same way 
Genesis xiii., 4, “unto the place of the altar which he had made 
there at first’? should be ‘unto the place of the altar where he 
had sacrificed at first.” In Psalm xxiii., 5, the Hebrew text 
demands “my cup is abundance” for “my cup runneth over.” 
The change in superscription of the fifteen psalms beginning with 
exx. from “Songs of Degrees” to “Songs of Ascents” is very 
little gain. Both are equally meaningless. In Psalm exxiv., 5, 
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the meaning seems to be not “the proud waters” but “the 
waters,” 7. e., “the proud.” In Psalm exxx., 6, a much more 
beautiful and probably the true meaning is obtained by regarding 
the second ‘“‘ watchmen for the morning” as vocative. Israel is thus 
compared to watchmen, and is described as anxiously looking for 
the sun of its national prosperity to rise again. In Psalm cxxxiii., 
3, the translation, 

“Like the dew of Hermon, 

That cometh down upon the mountains of Zion,” 
is simply impossible, as the slightest acquaintance with the geog- 
raphy of Palestine would teach. ‘‘As ifthe dew of Hermon would” 
ete., is the only translation which the text and context war- 
rant. ‘Sacred scribes” and not “magicians” were the men whom 
according to Daniel i., 20, Nebuchadnezzar was in the habit of con- 
sulting. In the next chapter, in verses 5 and 8, the translation in 
the text, ‘the thing is gone from me” i. e., “I have forgotten the 
dream,” is undoubtedly the correct rendering, and the translation 
in the margin might very well have been omitted. ‘“ Victory” 
should replace ‘“‘mastery”’ in Exodus xxxii., 18. 

The English company has as a rule shown its wisdom in 
relegating to an appendix the differences persisted in by the 
American company. Dr. Schaff, himself one of the revisers, has 
anticipated scholarly criticism by saying that “underdone” will 
be the verdict. | But the underdoing is only in one direction. A 
little more scholarship and a little less pedantry would have 
helped the case considerably. A determination not to change 
phrases endeared by all the associations of language and literature 
unless the text imperatively demanded it, was the “ underdoing ” 
that Bible readers would have borne with equanimity, while the 
“overdoing” of a set of thorough scholars fully impressed with 
the best methods of work would have struck a fair balance. 

The Revision is a great improvement on the authorized ver- 


sion. The times demanded it, the church lends its authority, and 
it will no doubt secure a wide if not universal adoption. 
Cyrus ADLER. 


RECOGNITION. 
A* twilight, on the open sea, 

& We passed, with breath of melody— 
A song to each familiar, sung 
In accents of an alien tongue. 


We could not see each others’ face, 
Nor through the growing darkness trace 
Our destiny ; but brimming eyes 
Betrayed unworded sympathies. 
Joun B. Tapp. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 








REVIEWS. 

A COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. By Talbot W. 

Chambers. Pp. 269, 12mo. New York: Funk & Wagunalls. 
N R. Chambers, who is a much respected clergyman of the Re- 
Fi formed Church, and a member of the Old Testament Re- 
vision Committee, seeks to doin this volume for readers of the 
revised version of the Old Testament, what Dr. Roberts of Lon- 
don did so well for the readers of the revision of the New Testa- 
ment. While we have MSS. of the New Testament which date 
from the sixth century at latest, there is not one of the old Testa- 
ment that is known to be older than the eleventh century. And 
as the latest book of the Old Testament is older by centuries than 
the earliest of the New, it will be seen how great a gap there lies 
between the oldest Hebrew manuscript and the age of the proph- 
ets. The existing manuscripts show a wonderful similarity and 
absence of important various readings. But it is nearly impossi- 
ble to believe that the authors of the old Greek translation called 
the Septuagint, had before them a text which did not differ very 
materially from ours. 

Dr. Chambers dismisses in 14 pages all the reasons for making 
a revision except those which grow out of the changes in our lan- 
guage since 1611, that have made certain words and phrases unin- 


telligible. In this brevity we think he has not done justice to 
the subject. Hemakes, for instance. no reference to the important 


light cast upon Hebrew poetry by Bishop Lowth’s discovery that 
parallelism is the form of that poetry, although the opening verses 
of the XIXth Psalm which he quotes, are an instance of misunder- 
standing of the sense through ignorance. He does not take the 


reader sufficiently into his confidence as to the changes necessi- 
tated by advances since 1611 in the grammatical and lexicographi- 
‘al study of the Hebrew language. He hardly enables the unlearn- 
ed reader to understand the peculiar character of the linguistic tra- 


dition of the Hebrew, as a language written for centuries without 
vowels, and then supplied with vowel “ points.” He does not tell 
us as much about the new methods in Hebrew grammar as Dr. 
DeWitt does in the revised version of the Psalms we reviewed 
recently. It is true that these are dry matters, which are thought 
to be the specialty of the Hebrew student. But, as was shown by 
an article in The Penn Monthly at the time the revision was begun, 
it is quite possible to put such matters in an intelligible and inter- 
esting shape before the public. 

Dr. Chambers explains the method of the revision, which 
does not differ essentially as regards the two bodies of revisers. 
The Old Testament revisers had the easier task, in so far as they 
had the text furnished to their hands in a form which did not 
leave much to their discretion; for, although there relatively are 
about one-fifteenth as many variations tothe Old Testament as to 
the New, only a small proportion of them are important, and 
these are but single alternatives, instead of a choice between five 
orsix. They profess to have kept in view thesame purpose of 
preserving the character of the English Bible as a classic of the 
reign of the first Stuart. It is just here that the New Tcs'ament 
company achieved their most complete failure, and if wc do not 
mistake it is here also that the revision of the Old Testament will 
be found open to the most objection. When for instance the trans- 
lators substitute “indictment” for ‘‘ book” in Job, they do get the 
more exact word; but it is not a Bible word they have intro- 
duced, nor one that children and the unlearned will get the sense 
of. 

Dr. Chambers gives four chapters to the changes in the var- 
ious groups of books. He adds another to state the reasons the 
American revisers had for preferring the alterations the English 
revisers did not accept, but which are printed as an appendix in 
the copies published in America. He then proceeds to show the 
importance of the Old Testament, in a chapter which we think 
the weakest and most unsatisfactory in the whole book. The 
whole discussion is what a German would call Lornirt to a degree. 
If we could say no more for the Old Testament than this, we 
should be very well content to see it wiped out of the Bible. 
An Old Testament which ismainly no more than a more obscure 
and imperfect New Testament, and teaches in types and shadows 
the truths we there have in a fuller and ampler form, may be of lit- 
erary interest to the students of the progress of human thought, 
but it has no real significance to those whose need is some help to 
worthier living. And yet Dr. Chambers is no narrower in this 
than are the churches generally. They have little orno use for 
the book, and they show this by explaining away its plain and 
literal meaning at every opportunity. 

In a concluding chapter Dr. Chambers gives some account of 
the members of the Old Testament Committee, living and dead. 
We hope the rest are more correct than is the notice of Dr. 
Krauth. No notice is taken of his residence in the West Indies. 
He is made to publish “a new edition of Berkeley’s Philosophical 
Writings,” and is made professor in a Theological Seminary “ es- 
tablished in Philadelphia by the Lutheran body,” whatever that 
may mean. 





RussiA UNDER THE TZARS. 
lish by William Westall. 

& Brothers. 

THE RussIAN REVOLT: ITS CAUSES, CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS. 

By Edmund Noble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

These two books are very different in spirit and temper, but 
they come to very much the same thing—to an indictment of the 
existing governmental order in Russia as a thing so intolerable that 
any outbreak of violence for its overthrow is intelligible. 

Stepniak is the escaped Nihilist whose ‘“ Underground Rus- 
sia’? we reviewed two years ago. The present book is the com- 
plement of that. It was occupied with the internal organization 
and methods of that frightful conspiracy, and the intellectual for- 
ces and conditions which brought Nihilism into existence. This 
gives an account of the outer conditions which are held to justify 
the conspiracy and its plans. The former was by far the more val- 
uable book of the two. In writing of Nihilism Stepniak had a 
well circumscribed field, with which he was thoroughly familiar. 
His step was on firm ground, and he was the first to treat his sub- 
ject from within. But when he undertakes to give the world a 
picture of Russia as it is, we feel much less sure of his statements. 
All his details may be quite correct ; his indictments may have 


By Stepniak. 


Rendered into Eng- 
Pp. 66, 4to. 


New York: Harper 


? 





truth in each and all of them; and yet the completed portrait may 
be false and misleading. And this is exactly what we feel as we 
read his frightful picture of his country under the rule of the Tzars. 
We do not believe in the possibility of organizing hell upon earth. 
We do not believe that any form of government can exist without 
the saving salt of public use and benefit to reconcile the people to 
its existence. But in Stepniak’s account, the Russian government 
| is a government of devils, whose raison d’etre is cruelty and tyran- 
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ny. That it should seem so to such a conspiracy as our author 
represents, is not unnatural. The Nihilists can justify to them- 
selves and the world the violent measures they have employed, 
only on the supposition that they are battling with a demoniac 
force. To them the Tzar’s government presents itself only in the 
most repulsive forms,—as a vast police agency for the suppression 
of their conspiracy by methods still thought legitimate in Eastern 
Europe. 
any possibility to get the upper hand in Russia, some future Step- 
niak would find a theme in “‘ Russia under the Nihilists, ” in which 
the horrors of oppression and cruelty would more than equal 
these that are told of here. A party that acknowledges no power 
higher than itself to which it is responsible, could set no bounds 
to the measure of its tyranny but its own caprice or the weariness 
that follows indulgence in passion. The worst Tzar—Ivan the 
Terrible himself—could be no worse than Stepniak and his friends 
would be if they came into power. 

“The Russian Revolt” is the work of an Englishman, who 
has lived in Russia, and who knows its language and its people 
familiarly. He looks at Russian conditions, not through the dis- 
torting atmosphere of conspiracy, but through that of Western 
ideas and prepossessions. But even this is not “the dry light of 
truth.” We need to rise above what are called ‘“ the ideas of mod- 
ern civilization,” and to study Russia in the light of the laws of 
historical development, before we can apportion praise and blame 
with justice, or say what is the next step to be taken or to be 
avoided. That Mr. Noble has not done this is evident enough 
from his utter want of sympathy with the nationalist tendency in 
the thought of many of the noblest Russians. He seems to see in 
western culture the salvation of the IXmpire, and to scorn, as 
much as any Nihilist could, the feeling that Russia must go her 
own way even in going forward, and that the deepest want of the 
nation is an intelligent faith in the line of Russian tradition. The 
two chief calamities of modern Russia have been the intellectual 
collapse of the Church, and the resort of the government to that 
system of bureaucracy which has cursed Central Europe for one 
hundred and fifty years. It is these which have stood in the way 
of a normal national development. The former has brought 
about that break of the educated classes with religion, which as 
Stepniak says, prepared the field for Nihilism. It is the latter 


which has effected an equally fatal breach between the Tzars and 
their people, and has deprived discontent of all its natural chan- 


nels of expression. And while the Russian government has been 
ready enough to oppose and is not unjustified in opposing, the influ- 
ence of ‘ foreign ideas ” in the fields of education and literature— 
where they generally have meant little less than atheism and 
materialism—it has been equally determined in following those 
ideas in the sphere of government, where they are less mischievous. 

Mr. Noble throws his study of Russian conditions into the his- 
torical form. He begins with the nomadic era in Slavic history, 
and the absorption of great bodies of nomads of Tartar origin into 
the Russian nationality, to the modification of that nationality in 
important directions. He traces the essential difference of Rus- 
sian society from Western in the unimportance of the cities, and 
the absence of any spontaneous movement in their establishment. 
He next studies the influence of the climate, with its great alter- 
nations of heat and cold, upon the social and political character 
of the people. This brings him to the study of the condition of 
things in old Russia, before and after the importation of Chris- 
tianity from Byzantium. He is inclined to think the golden age 
of Russia was before the country had attained political unity under 
the rule of the Moscow Tzars, and before the new faith had been 
forced upon an unwilling people by a dissolute monarch. He por- 
trays the condition of the Slav woman as one of ‘domestic sla- 
very.”’ He sketches the great revolt of the ‘‘ Raskolniks ” as are- 
volt of the common people against the ecclesiasticism imported 
from Byzantium—an interpretation which would greatly surprise 
those most orthodox of Christians and fiercest of sticklers for tra- 
ditions. 

The second part of his book may be said to begin with the 
eighth chapter, on ‘ Western Enlightenment,” and here also be- 
gins our general dissent from its conclusions. It has been the mis- 
ery of Russia that it has absorbed from the West only the negative 
and destructive illuminism, which could be of no help to it in the 
work of national growth and progress. - When we find Russians 
both in and out of the government protesting against “ foreign 
ideas,” it is necessary to recall Stepniak’s description of what 
those ideas actually were, From Voltaire and the Encyclopedie to 
Buckle and Haeckel, the Russians seem to have had an unusually 
keen scent for all the unwholesomeness of western thinking and 
writing, and for that which represents not the actual movement 
of western civilization, but the criticism upon it—criticism often 
just, generally shallow, but never rising to any level of construc- 
tion. With our estimate of that criticism on western religion and 
politics, must vary our estimate of its helpfulness to Russia. For 


But we venture the prediction that if Nihilism were by | 
| faith to the representations of the Nihilists as to the -cruelties of 


| the historical in those we have seen. 





| order of elasticity as number 12. 


our part we must deplore its entire influence there. It has inca- 
pacitated the educated class in Russia for any real understanding 
of their countrymen, and has produced a chasm between the nat- 
ural leaders and those they should have led to better issues than 
Nihilism—the denial of all authority, that of fathers as well as of 
rulers and of God. 

Mr. Noble tries to be fair in dealing with the present state of 
things in Russia, and warns his readers against giving implicit 


the Russian prisons. The close of the book however has a little 
the air of a manifesto against Russia, with reference to the situa- 
tion of international politics, But it is a work which no one can 
ignore who wishes to get the clearest light accessible on Russian 
conditions. 

R. E. T. 





CuINnA. By Robert K. Douglass of the British Museum, Professor 
of Chinese at King’s College, London. Pp. 566, 12mo. With 

69 illustrations. Boston: D. Lothrop and Co. 

This is one of a series of histories, edited by Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
in whose preparation the word “history” has been construed 
somewhat broadly, since the descriptive element rather outweighs 
It certainly does so in the 
present volume, which is a reprint of an English book, with some 
slight modifications in expression which may fit it better for the 
use of Americans. The reader certainly does not lose anything 
by getting more about the country as it is and less about the weari- 
some annals of itspast. The genius who shall make Chinese his- 
tory interesting to western readers has not yet been born into 
the world. The seventy pages Mr. Douglass gives to the proper 
history of China, are about as much as the public will have any 
appetite for. On one point we think Mr. Gilman might have add- 
ed a note to the text with great advantage to his readers. Mr. 
Douglass’s account of the opium war is the ordinary piece of En- 
glish whitewashing ofa great iniquity. He does not say much, 
but what he does say is quite misleading. So is his account of 
Gordon’s share in putting down the Tae-Ping rebellion, and of 
that great but futile movement itself. We should expect of the 
editors of books for American readers, that they would be on their 
guard against the perversions of history in “ British interests. ”’ 

The descriptive part of the book is very entertaining. Mr. 
Douglass knew China at first hand, having been for many years a 
resident of the empire, and a close student of its language and its 
literature, which he describes in the last chapter. He has an eye 
for the picturesque side of life among this “‘ peculiar people, ” and he 
draws freely upon the works of his predecessors in the same field, 
that of Prof. Williams of Yale College among the first. We cannot 
give unqualified praise to the illustrations. The externals of dress, 
architecture and scenery are caught with sufficient closeness. But 
the features and bearing of the persons, where these are not por- 
traits, are not true to the type. They remind us too much of the 
faces and the figures on the French imitations of Japanese and 
Chinese wares, which at once betray the European origin of the 
article to the initiated observer. 

Mr. Gilman has added a table of contents and index to the 
English work. Had he added a map also, he would have laid his 
readers under obligations. 





JeEssuP COLLECTION OF THE Woops OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

Professor Sargent appears to be constantly engaged in 
doing good and useful work. His latest publication, which 
we are really much tempted to call a public benefaction, is the 
little book the title of which is given above. It is a condensed 
statement of the most practical portion of the ninth volume of the 
last census. One might say it is a “handy book” of about two 
hundred pages octavo. Of them, 137 are devoted to a mere state- 
ment of the range, economic relations and medical qualities of the 
412 species which he enumerates. Then follow 39 pages of the 
tables (the work of Prof. Sharpless) which give in exact figures 
their specific gravity, percentage of ash, relative approximate full 
value, coefficient of elasticity, modulus of rupture, resistance to 
pressure, and weight per cubic foot. The above is in table I. 
Table If. enumerates in order of their specific gravity all our 
native woods in their dry state, giving their respective values out 
to the fourth place of decimals. Of these the highest is the Con- 
dalia obovata of Texas, where it is known as blue-wood. It reaches 
the specific gravity of 1.3020, the lowest (Ficus Aurea) attaining 
only 0.2616. Comparing table II. with table III. it will be noted 
that high specific gravity in wood is a pretty fair indication of high 
value as a fuel. Table IV. shows our most elastic wood to be the 
tamarack (Larix eccidentalis) which is mainly confined to our 
mountainous northwest. Our white hickory (shellbark) stands in 
Ficus Aurea again brings up 
the tail end of the table as number 310 in the order of its elasticity. 
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The strongest wood is the nutmeg hickory from the Arkansas 
region, the weakest being the West Indian birch (Burseva). 
The wood offering the greatest resistance to longitudinal compres- 
sion is Spanish stopper (Eugenia buaxifolia) from Florida. The 
Burseva, again, being the weakest, in the sense of being the easiest 
to compress longitudinally. 

This Jessup collection of woods in New York city, has been 
brought together by the public-spirited citizen whose name it 
bears. It owes its conception to the idea that having all our 
woods before a student or a mechanic, and at the same time hav- 
ing a simple manual of their values and known uses, would be a 
vast help in industrial art. There can be no doubt that the idea is 
true, and that it will be more and more accepted as true in the 
future. In fact we can hardly over-estimate the value of such a 
collection in a great manufacturing city. Butafter allis it nothing 
more than an indication that museums of economic botany are 
needed in all large cities? This brings up the question, what has 
Philadelphia of this kind? Nothing save the little remnant of 
Centennial woods which are now stored in Horticultural Hall in 
Fairmount park, and one of the census sets in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Comment is, that such an unsup- 
plied want is simply disgraceful to so wealthy and enterprising a 
city. 

“2 is understood that the Appletons are now about placing 
Professor Sargent’s book on the market at the low price of one 
dollar. It only remains to be said that it is no ephemeral produc- 
tion—that its teachings will be as true a century hence as _ 

r 
T. R. 


LIGHT ON THE PILGRIM’s WAY; SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF THE REV. CHARLES A. StorK, D. D. Edited, withasketch 
of his life, by his brother, T. B. Stork. Philadelphia: Luther- 
an Publication Society. 1885. 

The Rev. Charles A. Stork, whose character and work are 
commented upon in this volume was a minister of the Lutheran 
church. He came of a line of preachers. His grandfather, Carl 
August Gottleib Storch, was sent from Germany in the year 1788 
as a missionary to the Lutheran church in North Carolina. His 
father, Theophilus Stork, was for many years a pastor in Philadel- 
phia, first at St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, and afterward at St. 
Mark’s. . 

The son Charles, in very early life displayed a fondness for 
books somewhat unusual ina boy. These early tastes fostered and 
cultivated by his education for the ministry appear in their ma- 
turity in the selections which are given in this volume, which 
evince conspicuous literary taste and power. The sketch of his 
life, written by his brother and accompanied by a brief paper on 
his college and seminary career, by his fellow student and friend 
the Rev. H. M. Alden, shows that he was a man of noble character 
as well as of superior attainments. 

The selections are gathered from contributions made to the 
Iutheran Observer, the Lutheran Quarterly, and from sermons preached 
during his pastorate at St. Mark’s in Baltimore. They relate 
mostly to themes of practical religion. They reveal a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, a mastery of expression, and better than all, a heart 
full of real sympathy for human struggles and human sufferings. 
These sermons are far above the run of sermons that are apt to 
constitute a memorial volume. They come from a man who un- 
derstands what life is, who knows from experience how suffering 
works on human character, who desires above everything else to 
furnish real inspiration and solid help to his fellow men. If these 
sermons present any guide to a true judgment of the man, the 
pulpit of St. Mark’s must have had a strong hold upon the men 
and women who looked to it for instruction and inspiration. 
Altogether this volume is a worthy memorial of the gifted preacher 
and earnest man whom it was designed to commemorate. 





ART. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ACADEMY’S FALL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts announces that 
its fifty-sixth annual exhibition will be held this fall, opening 

on Thursday, October 29th, and closing on Thursday, December 
10th. Varnishing day will be Wednesday, October 10th. The 
Academy will collect all contributions in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, free of charge, providing sufficient notice is given in 
advance. Collections will be made in New York on the 12th-14th 
of October, and in Boston, 12th-18th of October. 
Toppan and Mary Smith prizes will be open to students’ competi- 
tion as heretofore. From the Temple Trust Fund a gold medal 
and a silver medal will be awarded, and $1700 will be available for 
the purchase of pictures. All American artists exhibiting are elig- 
ible for these awards but no awards will be made except to pic- 





tures of sufficient merit in the judgment of the Board of Directors. 

The Academy has tendered to the artists of Philadelphia the 
practical control of the arrangement of this exhibition, and the 
offer has been accepted by the artists in the same liberal spirit 
which prompted it. A committee of painters will have sole charge 
of the selection and the hanging of the pictures offered, and will 
also appoint a suitable person to conduct the sales. This commit- 
tee was organized on Tuesday last and consists of the following 
members: Isaac L. Williams, Newbold H. Trotter, George C. Lamb- 
din, Henry T. Cariss, Frank L. Kirkpatrick and Henry Thouron. 

The artists have decided not to hold an independent exhibi- 
tion this year, and will devote their undivided attention to co-op- 
eration with the Academy. The members of the Academy Exhi- 
bition Committee this year are Charles Henry Hart, William B. 
Bement, J. W. Bates, J.S. Martin, E. B. Warren and Dr. John H. 
Packard. Further information will be furnished on application to 
Mr. George Corliss, Secretary of the Academy. 





NOTES. 

Mr. Thomas B. Craig has an important landscape on Ex- 
hibition at the American Art Parlors, No. 1525 Chestnut Street. 
It is entitled “‘The Village Tollgate’’ and although in the line of 
rural landscape that Mr. Craig has studied with such distin- 
guished success, it is quite different in treatment from the work 
he has recently produced. His color effects are usually obtained 
within a narrow range, reserve and refinement characterizing 
his methods of expression, but in this picture he has adopted a 
bolder course, using a full palette with a free hand, as if to 
demonstrate his command of color when he desires to avail him- 
self of it. The scene is the entrance to a country hamlet, the 
tollgate in the foreground, and a farmer pulling up his team im- 
patiently to pay his tribute as he hurries home before the storm 
which is rising along the horizon. The smithy, the residences 
half hid in gardens, the shining spire of the church in the distance, 
all involved in wide contrasts of light and shade, make up a strong 
composition full of interest and opportunity for marked effects, of 
which the artist has taken the best advantage. 

Mr. Craig is improving the fine June weather to make sketch- 
ing excursions to the upper Wissahickon and other attractive 
localities near Philadelphia. The later summer will probably be 
devoted in part at least to farm studies in the interior, of Penn- 
sylvania. ; 

Mr. George C. Lambdin is busy at his place in Germantown, in 
the midst of his roses, as usual at this time of the year, and will be 
occupied with color studies during this month, in pursuit of his 
idea that the rose holds the secret of color, to be revealed only to 
the faithful few who are able and willing to pay a great price to 
obtain it, the price of unvarying, intelligent research. Mr. Lamb- 
din has recently painted another portrait in what may be termed 
his floral scheme of color, the subject being a lovely young lady, 
dressed in rose-tinted fabrics, and bearing clusters of the favorite 
flower. Those who have seen the picture speak of it as the most 
beautiful and most successful this artist has yet produced. 


A supposed Velasquez has recently been loaned to the New 
York Metropolitan Museum, a portrait of Charles I. when Prince 
of Wales. It is known that Velasquez painted such a portrait 
during a visit the young Prince made to Madrid in 1623, when 
waging his unsuccessful courtship of the Infanta, daughter of 
Philip IV. Itis claimed that this picture is the veritable study 
made at that time, but its authenticity has never been fully admit- 
ted, and the museum places a question mark against Velasquez’s 
name on the label. It is at all events a great picture in that 
master’s manner, and magnificently well painted. Prince Charles 
is shown in three-quarter length and life size. He stands clad in 
armor, with the Order of St. George pendent from his neck, by a 
globe, and before a drapery of dark yellowstriped with red, and 
supposed to indicate the Spanish colors. He holds in his right 
hand, whose arm rests on the globe, a baton. On the left the cur- 
tain is drawn aside to show in the middle distance a combat be- 
fore a walled city. The pose of the figure is noble, the face is 
younger than in the more familiar works, and the hands are par- 
ticularly well painted. 

The New York Herald says of the opening of the Museum for 
the summer season: ‘There have been added to the collection 
of modern sculptures, four marble statues and one marble group 
loaned by the executors of the late Edwin D. Morgan. The best 
of these, August Saint-Gauden’s noble figure of ‘Hiawatha,’ ex- 


| ecuted in Rome in 1872, has been placed in the west lobby lead- 
The Charles | 


ing to the lower hall. It deserves one of the best places in the 
main sculpture hall above. Marshall Wood’s figure of ‘ Musi- 


| dora’ has also been placed down stairs. The three statues which 


| 


have been placed in the main hall are William Henry Rinehart’s 
well conceived and peaceful figure of ‘Rebecca,’ P. Romanelli’s 
pleasing, delicately cut, kneeling ‘Ruth,’ and his by no means so 
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attractive group of ‘Faust and Marguerite.’ The Barye bronze, 
recently presented by Mr. S. P. Avery, has been removed from 
the sculpture hall to the centre of the outer of the western picture 
galleries devoted to modern paintings.” 

In Washington art circles a bit of gossip has recently been 
revived which had some currency in another form many years 
ago. It is said that Houdon made two plaster casts of Washing- 
ton’s face, one of which was left in the house at Mount Vernon. 
It remained with the Washington relics until it was borrowed by 
Clark Mills, the Washington sculptor. He kept it so long that he 
seems to have thought it his own, and at his death left it to Mr. 
McDonald, a brother sculptor. Mr. McDonald met the regents 
with the proposition that he be allowed to make a $15,000 statue of 
Washington for the Mount Vernon Association, and on the pay- 
ment of the money he would also return the plaster cast. The re- 
gents have put in their claim for an unconditional surrender of 
the cast, and the matter will probably be determined in the courts. 

Mr. George Crouch is exhibiting in New York, a large picture 
of “Old Faithful,” the great spouting geyser of the Yellowstone 
Park. The column of water is depicted at the point of greatest 
altitude, which is calculated at 140 feet, with a slight wind turn- 
ing the down-pouring torrent of scalding spray to the northward, 
while sunlight and shadow play on the surrounding masses of 
steam. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has issued photo- 
graphic prints of the same subject, representing the towering 
volcanic fountain in full eruption. These representations are of 
more interest to tourists and sight-seers than to artists. 

The Nineteenth Exhibition of the American Water Color So- 
ciety will open at the National Academy of Design on February 
1, and close on February 27, 1886. Works will be received from 
January 11 to January 13, 1886, and blanks must be in by the 5th 
of that month. A commission of fifteen per cent. will be charged 
on the sales of all but members, as was decided at the last annual 
meeting. The Etching Club Exhibition will be held as usual with 
that of the Water Color Society, and the dates will therefore all be 
the same. Henry Farrer is secretary of the latter and J. C. Nicoll 
of the former society. 

A suggestion has been made to the council of the National 
Academy that the sphere of usefulness of that body shall be en- 
larged by the admission of architects as members, and by the 
encouragement of the exhibition of architectural drawings. It 
would seem more rational if the membership is to be extended 
beyond the restrictions heretofore maintained, that the profes- 
sional draughtsmen in black and white, etchers and illustrators, 
should first be included. They certainly stand nearer to the 
painters than architects do, the painter-etchers and artist-illustra- 
tors constituting a close bond of union between the two guilds. 

A collection of etchings by Joseph Pennell, the well-known 
Philadelphia artist, has been placed in the exhibition of the Pain- 
ter-Etchers, which opened latelyin London. The journals of that 
city seem to recognize in Mr. Pennell one of the ablest and most 
important exhibitors, so high an authority as the London Times 
saying: ‘In vigor and in the power of making a few lines do a 
great deal of service Mr. Pennell is in advance of his competitors.”’ 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE Osgood book house, at Boston, is to pass into the hands of 

a new firm to be composed of the brothers Ticknor—Benja- 

min H. and Thomas B.—who were in the recent firm, and a gen- 

tleman not named, but stated to be “from Maine.” The offer of a 

settlement made on behalf of the embarrassed house, was, we are 

glad to learn, cheerfully accepted by the creditors. There is much 

valuable property in the plates and copyrights which are thus ac- 

quired, and it is considered in Boston that the new organization is 

well calculated to employ them to good advantage. Mr. James R. 

Osgood it is said will probably retire from active business for the 
present. 

The London Spectator speaks of “‘ Lucas Malet,’ the author of 
“Mrs. Lorrimer” and of the just published novel “ Colonel End- 
erby’s Wife” in these strong terms: “If we do not misread, this 
novelist will speedily be recognized as belonging to the front rank 
of literature.” From such a source this is a truly startling claim. 
“Lucas Malet” is understood to be a nom de plume for Mrs. Har- 
rison, a daughter of Charles Kingsley. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in preparation a series of books 
entitled ‘ Epochs of Church History,” edited by Canon Creighton, 
the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge. The 
treatment adopted will be purely historical. 

A book is announced for publication in Glasgow, called ‘ The 
Highlander’s Book of Days,” a birthday book in Gaelic and Eng- 
lish, being selections from Ossian, Sheriff Nicolson’s “‘ Gaelic Prov- 
erbs,”’ and other Gaelic sources, by Miss M. Clerk. 








What promises to be a book of especial interest for a certain 
class of readers is in the press of Messrs. Bell, London. It isa 
volume of hitherto unpublished pieces, in prose and verse, by the 
late C. S. Calverly, whose “ Fly Leaves” has a unique place among 
works of humor. This new volume will include a memoir of Cal- 
verly, by his brother-in-law Mr. Walter J. Sendall, and a steel por- 
trait of the poet-humorist. 

The London Pall Mall Gazette says of Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
“Within the Capes: ”—‘‘as a sea tale, pure and simple, it compares 
well with the best of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels; but it is more 
than a story of sea life. The adventures of Tom Granger extend 
over a wide field.” 

Rey. Austin Willey, formerly editor of the Liberty Standard, 
published at Hallowell, Mass., is preparing a sketch of the anti- 
slavery movement in Maine. The volume is also to contain a 
sketch of the life of President Cheney, and of his aid to and con- 
nection with the anti-slavery cause in Maine. 

Mary Howitt’s “Reminiscences of my Life” begins in Good 
Words for June, and will be continued regularly in that magazine. 

While the stories about Gen. Butler writing a book are con- 
flicting, it is certain that he is to appear in literature in the July 
Harper’s, on the subject of yachting, in which he is an authority. 
—Ouida’s story, “A Rainy June,’ will soon be issued in Eng- 
land in the shape of a shilling volume. 

Under the title of “‘ A Noble Kinsman” Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
(London) has published an English version of a romance by Anton 
Giulio Barrili, the Italian novelist, one of whose tales, ‘‘ A Devil’s 
Portrait,’ has previously appeared in an English dress. 

One of the handsomest of the holiday books that have ap- 
peared in this country is now in the press of Roberts Bros., and 
will be ready early in the autumn. The subject is ‘‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount,” which is to be illustrated in forty quarto plates, 
from designs drawn by leading artists, and engraved under the 
supervision of John Andrew. 

Amongst the papers left by the late Prof. De Morgan was a 
MS. volume entitled ‘‘ Newton: his Friend, and his Niece.” The 
MS. appears to be quite ready for publication, having been revised 
and enlarged by Prof. De Morgan several times during the last ten 
years.of his life. It contains a store of interesting information 
with respect to the domestic life of Sir Isaac and his niece, ‘the 
famous, witty Miss Barton.” 

A book of hunting adventure by Lieutenant Schwatka, enti- 
tled ‘Nimrod in the North,” is coming from the press of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in hand a 
new edition of “The Occult World,” by A. P. Sinnett, the theo- 
sophist. “New York and the Conscription of 1863” is the title 
of a history of a striking episode in the civil war by Gen. James B. 
Fry, announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s new novel, “ Indian Summer,” which 
will begin in the July Harper’s, is one of the results of his residence 
in Florence two or three years ago, and describes the adventures 
of a party of modern Americans with that ancient city for artistic 
background. The title foreshadows a portion of the love-interest 
in the story, one of the heroines being a lady in the ‘“ Indian sum- 
mer” of her life. 

Messrs. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, announce a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Alfred H. Allen’s “ Practice of 
Commercial Organic Analysis.” This is a famous and standard 
book of its kind. It is a treatise upon modes of assaying, analyt- 
ical examination and properties of organic chemicals and prod- 
ucts employed in the arts, manufactures, medicine, etc., and vari- 
ous allied topics. The work will be complete in three volumes, 
which however are measurably distinct in subject, and will be sold 
separately. Volume I. has been issued, Volume II. will be ready 
this month, and work upon Volume III. is well advanced. 

Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Autobiography ” is the latest literary sensation 
in London. It is to come out in monthly chapters, of which there 
are to be thirty, and the first chapter has just appeared. The 
title of the book is “‘ Praeterita: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 
Perhaps Worthy of Memory in My Past Life.” 

The English Philological Society makes an appeal on behalf 
of Dr. Murray to pay a debt of 500 pounds incurred in printing 
the first volume of the New Dictionary. 

Mr. Bass Mulinger has been lecturing before the Teacher’s 
Training Syndicate of England on the History of Education. He 
has a work in course of preparation on the subject. 

Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, will shortly publish an 
English translation of Noldeke’s Syrische Grammatik. 

The last number of the Revue Archzologique contains an inter- 
esting article by M. Clermont Ganneau, proving that the Nabate- 
ans used the names of their kings as divine names. 
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M. Arséne Houssaye is about to publish a new book, with 
the title “‘ Mes Confessions.” The death of Mrs. Julianna Horatia 
Ewing, the popular writer of children’s stories, took place in Eng- 
land on the 23d ult.——Mr. Rolfe’s edition of ‘‘ Marmion” is 
printed, but its publication is delayed on account of the suspension 
of James R. Osgood & Co. 


The life and services of the late Stephen B. Noyes are com- 
memorated in the 27th annual report of the Brooklyn Library, to 
which Mr. Noyes gave so much distinction. Classified “‘ Read- 
ing Notes on Education,” compiled by Mr. John Edmands of the 
Philadelphia Mercantile Library, accompany the current “ Bul- 
letin ” of that institution. The latest addition to the collection 
of works by royal authors is ‘‘ The Wars of Czesar Judged from the 
Standpoint of Modern Strategy,” by the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany. 

Hermann Lotze’s “Outlines of Practical Philosophy,” translated 
by Professor Ladd of Yale College, will soon be published by 
Ginn, Heath & Co. Dr. Lansdell’s new book on Russian Cen- 
tral Asia will be ready this month; it aims at being a standard 
book on the country. Dr. Fischer, a resident of Zanzibar for the 
past seven years, as well as a traveler in the interior, has published 
a book entitled ‘‘ More Light on the Dark Continent: Views on the 
Colonization of Tropical Africa, with especial reference tothe Zan- 
zibar Country.”’ 

















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LyricaL Porm... By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Selected and Anno- 


tated by Francis T. Palgrave. Pp. 270. $1.25. London, Mac- 
millan & Co. (New York: Macmillan. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates). 

EruicaL Curture. Four Lectures delivered at Institute Hall, by 8. 
B. Weston. Pp. 70. $0.20. Philadelphia: Press of Edward 
Stern & Co. 1885. 


A Supertor Woman. (‘No Name Series.) Pp.348. $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia : Porter & Coates). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HE work of the Egypt Exploration Fund Society is supported 
entirely by the offerings of the public, there being no endow- 
ment; and it should be understood that the distinguished scholars 
on the committee, even the secretaries, (Mr. R.S. Poole, LL. D., 
and Miss Amelia B. Edwards), all give their services gratuitously, 
as the undersigned gives his, in the cause. The achievements of 
M. Naville and Mr. Flinders Petrie in 1883-4-5, in the Delta “ the 
land of Goshen” are quite weil known to our intelligent publie 
interested in classical, biblical and geographical archeology. The 
discovery of Pithom, (Exodus i., 11,) the remarkable monumental 
disclosures at Zoan, (still in progress) and the finding of Nancratis 
(the beautiful Greek emporium in ancient Egypt) are among the 
accomplishments of portions of the seasons the past two or three 
years. The entire field, rich in history, art, geography, biblical 
elucidations and corroborations, has been but little explored, how- 
ever great the need, up to the present time. Indeed, a reliable 
atlas for the biblical and classical student is a thing yet to be. 
Such is the value of these archeological labors, such is the skill 
and scholarship of those conducting them, that scores of our emi- 
nent men in literature and science, art and biblical learning, are 
among the contributors to the Fund. Thirty-three bishops, over 
thirty heads of colleges, representative gentlemen like Edwin 
Booth, T. Sterry Hunt, Robert C. Winthrop, Asa Gray, Francis 
Parkman, John Sherman, Hamilton Fish, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Phillips Brooks, Morgan Dix, Richard 8S. Storrs, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, and James Freeman Clarke, are on the list. It is to be hoped 
that the cultured rich will more generally aid the explorations. 
Contributors of not less than $5 receive the illustrated report 
of the season—‘‘ Zoan No. 1” being now in press. In addition to 
my own acknowledgments in the press, and receipt, each subscriber 
receives Miss Edwards’s certificate from England. Circulars and 
information are gladly furnished. 
Wma. C. WINSLOW, Honorary Treasurer. 
429 Beacon St., Boston. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN MANUFACTURES: 


HE establishment and development of manufactures in India is 
probably the most important economic problem of the future, 

and the one to which Indian statesmen must look forward, as the 
ultimate means of insuring the prosperity of the country. It was 
1From the Lahore (India) Gaze‘te. 
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clearly pointed out in the report of the Famine Commission that: 


“ At the root of much of the poverty of the people of India, and 
of the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies 
the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which does not include the introduc- 
tion of a diversity of occupation through which the surplus popula- 
tion may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led to find means 
of subsistence in manufactures or some such employment.” 


Elsewhere in the report we learn that, out of the total recorded 
value of the export trade of India, only 63 per cent. represents the 
value of what can properly be called manufactured goods: 933 per 
cent. being raw produce, or such articles as indigo, oil, opium, etc., 
etc., for which, to fit them for the market, some manipulation is re- 
quired. No civilized country can show anything like such a dispro- 
portion as this. The total loss of wealth to the country which it 
means, will be still better realized, if the details of the export and 
import trade be examined. For the five years ending 1879, the aver- 
age annual value of the imports was 48 millions, and of the exports 
63 millions. Of the former, 19 millions consisted of cotton-twist and 
manufactures; although the country was at the same time exporting 
114 millions of raw cotton. These items dwarf all others, but the 
same process is going on in other branches; wool, hides, ete. appear- 
ing in the export side of the accounts against articles manufactured 
from them, and making up a very considerable total. 

A new country, with a practically unlimited area of production 
can afford to devote the whole of its energies to turning out raw ma- 
terial, and so trust to importation from abroad for all except the sim- 
plest manufactured articles. But India has long passed this stage. 
The agricultural population is far in excess of what the soil can prop- 
erly support; and is steadily increasing at a rate which cannot but 
be regarded with the gravest apprehension. Moral restraints on the 
increase are almost entirely absent; for the custom of the country 
requires the marriage at an early age of every native, and there is 
little evidence to show that any change in this direction is taking 
place. It is not to be expected that emigration will ever make any 
sensible impression on the mass of the people. Under native rule, 
famine, the great physical check on population, would have been al- 
lowed free action, and would have provided a certain remedy ; but 
we are now interfering to stop the action of Nature in this respect, 
and the more successful we are, the nearer we shall approach to a 
condition of things under which the masses must depend, at times, 
on the State for subsistence. Each generation will add millions to 
what is, in fact, a pauper population ; able to subsist in good seasons, 
but thrown on the State for support whenever a harvest fails. It is 
not easy to realize how near to starving the normal condition of a 
large portion of our Indian subjects is, and how very low the stand- 
ard of existence, but we cannot say of comfort. A consideration of 
even the defective statistics that we possess, must make it plain to 
every one, that amongst the lower classes the present scale of living 
leaves not the smallest margin for the inevitable additions which 
each successive census discloses. It is this that affords to the school 
of critics, of which Mr. Hyndman represents the extreme views, ar- 
cuments that have a certain foundation on fact; and of which we can 
only say that they might be put to a better use. 

We fully recognize, that so far as one can see, raw produce must 
always make up the bulk of the export trade of India ; but still there 
is the fact, that so much raw material is now taken out of the coun- 
try, to be manufactured abroad and re-imported. Is there any reason 
why the manufacture should not have taken place in the country ? 
On the answer to be given to this question, turns, we take it, ina 
great measure, the future prosperity of India. We must expect to 
be at once met, by way of a final answer, with platitudes founded on 
the abstract doctrines of free trade; but we may gather hope 
from seeing that, even in England, something more than general 
principles is required, in the face of declining industries and a large 
portion of the manufacturing class out of employment. That the 
purchaser is entitled to get his article as cheap as possible, and the 
manufacturer to open competition without favor, are doetrines whose 
truth in the abstract no one will attempt to deny ; and, so long as 
England could rely on finding markets which were practically open 
for her exports, her people were at one with political economists in 
the matter. But there is no reason to suppose that America, as a na- 
tion, does not possess the same amount of wisdom as we do; and 
every European nation preferred the practice of America to the 
theory of England. There are signs to show that it is becoming 
plain to many statesmen at home, that free trade will only pay if it 
is adopted by all countries, and, except in England, the doctrines of 
the Free Trade school have, at all events, made but little progress 
during the present generation, if, indeed, there has not been actual 
retrogression. 

There are also conditions under which those who accept the 
whole doctrine of free trade are still ready to admit the necessity of 
a certain measure of protection. It is often desirable to give to some 
new industry in a country the start which it requires to enable it to 
enter into the field of competition with those long established in 
other countries. Such assistance is not intended to be permanent ; 
and the question of the proper time for its withdrawal is one which 
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ought to be decided on purely practical grounds. 

India has really had as yet no chance of showing whether she 
can or cannot produce the goods manufactured in England and else- 
where, from her own raw material, at a cheaper rate than she now 
pays for them. But, prima facie, there is every reason to suppose 
that she could do so. She has in this matter been treated very much 
like a small boy who is told to go in and fight a full-grown man, with 
the assurance that he will have perfect fair play. We know that she 
can provide the labor more cheaply, and there is the saving of the 
carriage both ways. Were India an independent and self-govern- 
ing colony, she would certainly long ago have put the matter to the 
test of practice ; but there is little hope that she will ever escape from 
the condition of having her commercial policy regulated in the in- 
terests of manufacturing England. 

The loss of wealth to India which is caused by export of so much 
raw material, and its 1e-importation after manufacture, supposing 
that the commodities could be made in the country, and sold at the 
same or a cheaper rate, does not require much in the way of demon- 
stration. In addition to this, the problem of providing employment 
for the surplus population, makes the question of the development of 
manufactures one of vital importance. The result of the establish- 
ment throughout the country of manufacturing industries on a large 
scale, would be the certain withdrawal of a large portion of the popu- 
lation now uselessly engaged in agriculture. We say uselessly be- 
cause it is far in excess of the requirements of that agriculture ; the 
result of this excess being apparent in the minute sub-division of 
tenures, and the poverty ak tadahindnees of the peasantry, which 
are very general. 

The present rate of progress in the direction indicated, is certainly 
far from encouraging. It could not have been expected that the 
Famine Commission would even hint at measures which might 
denote heterodoxy in the matter of free trade ; and the suggestions 
made in the report are open to the objection of being very vague. 
We read :— 


“Tt will be almost self-evident that such a change in the con- 
dition of the people could not be brought about by any direct action 
of the State, and there would be much risk of interference of this 
description discouraging the spread of sound principles of trade, and 
retarding the operation of private enterprise. So far as we are able 
to form an opinion on a question so difficult of solution, the desired 
result can only follow upon an increased desire to apply capital to 
industrial pursuits in India, which again will be a consequence of a 
growing conviction that adequate profits may be secured on invest- 
ments, under a condition of continued peace and good government.” 


The sentiments here expressed no doubt deserve commendation. 
The report goes on, however, to say that the State should “ use its 
utmost endeavors to assist in the preparation of the country for 
reaching such an advanced condition ;” but the Commission believed 
that it will be“ by indirect means such as the extension of railways 
and the development of local trade and foreign commerce, that the 
end will be attained, rather than by any attempts to give adven- 
titious aid to particular branches of industry.” A belief was also 
expressed, that capital would accumulate in the country, or flow into 
it for investment; “‘in proportion as security is maintained, and 
facilities for obtaining profitable markets for all sorts of produce are 
enlarged.” Such English capital as has hitherto been attracted into 
India, has been diverted, the Commission thought, to guaranteed 
State railways; and there isso much ignorance of the capabilities 
of the country, that farther investment, to any great extent, without 
a Government guarantee, is scarcely to be looked for. A State guar- 
antee to any industry could not well be given, without some corre- 
sponding power of control, which would be fatal to successful manage- 
ment; moreover, the State has in prospect quite enough expenditure 
on public works. 

The importance of the State giving help and encouragement 
within legitimate limits to the development of industries, was, how- 
ever, recognized ; “as every new opening thus created, attracts labor, 
which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus sets up a new bulwark against the total pros- 
tration of the labor market, which, in the present condition of the 
yopulation, follows on every severe drought.” As to the legitimate 
fimuits within which the State should intefere, there may be room for 
diversity of opinion; but there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of 
the recent measures taken by Government to disassociate itself from 
a position in which it was in competition with private enterprise. 
Nor will it be disputed that it is the duty of Government to give the 
preference, over articles imported from Europe, to the products of 
any industries established in the country, so far as they can be 
economically used. In this direction, a good deal remains to be 
done; but the results to be expected are not likely to be consider- 
able, for the Government consumption can never be so great as to 
affect the success of a struggling industry. The State may do some 
good in the way of forwarding scientific education, offering rewards 
and otherwise encouraging the growth and spread of manufactures ; 
but it is to private enterprise alone, whether in the country or com- 
ing from without, that we must look for any real progress. Nothing 
but harm can come from Government itself embarking in trade or 
manufacture. 





These conclusions of the Famine Commission may be readily 
accepted. The only effectual means by which Government could 
encourage and foster native industries, would be the adoption of a 
limited policy of protection ; and it will be long, we fear, before pro- 
posals in this direction are allowed even to come within the range of 
discussion. Indian manufacturers will have to push their way prac- 
tically unaided by Government; and it remains to examine some of 
the causes which prevent development under existing conditions, 
and the chances of ultimate success. This we propose todo ona 
future occasion. 








DRIFT. 


—It is a common criticism that this amazing conflict between 
the trunk lines, which now overshadows every business interest and 
has become the serious concern of investors on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is the result of too many railroads, and that the great 
trouble lies in the fact of a decreased and inadequate business. This, 
however, is not the truth. So heavy has been the freight in this 
much abused year, 1885, that for the four months, January 1 to April 
30, the amount of grain and provisions east from Chicago was 1,292,- 
628 tons, an increase of 222,140 tons (about 21 per cent.) over the same 
period in 1884. 

—It is doubtful whether Italian opera will be heard in London 
this season, and German opera certainly will not be. The London 
Standard avers that the taste for music is as keen as ever, and ven- 
tures the opinion that “the late dinner hour has something to do 
with the decline of the opera.” 

—At the May meeting of Collegiate Alumnee, held at Wellesley 
College, the chairman of the committee on Health Statistics, Miss 
Howes, of Vassar, presented the report from seven hundred and 
five papers received. Seventy-eight per cent. of the whole number 
report themselves in excellent health. This compares very favora- 
bly with result of inquiry obtained by Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, when 
from 246 women ofall occupations, fifty-six per cent. reported them- 
selves in good health. These statistics give also a decrease of three 
per cent. in the number of those in poor and indifferent health be- 
tween the times of entering and leaving college, showing actual gain 
in health under college conditions, while the Vassar papers taken 
alone show a gain of six per cent. in health after entering college. 
The average age of entering college, as shown by these papers, is 18.3 
years, and the average age of beginning study is as low as 5} years. 
— Boston Transcript. 

—The new Connecticut law against “flash” literature, which 
has just gone into effect, imposes a fine of $50 or less, and imprison- 
ment for three months or less, or both at the discretion of the court, 
upon every person who shall sell, lend, give or offer, or have in his 
possession with intent to sell, lend, give or offer, any book, maga- 
zine pamphlet or paper devoted wholly or principally to the publi- 
cation of criminal news, or pictures and stories of deeds of bloodshed, 
lust or crime. 

Mr. Barnett Smith contributes to The Nineteenth Century an ap- 
preciative article on Mr. Lowell’s prose and poetry. He declares 
that the American writer must have been in a strait betwixt two 
when Nature endowed him with the susceptible imagination of the 
poet on the one hand, and the clear, judicial intellect of the critic on 
the other. As for Mr. Lowell’s humorous work, Mr. Smith thinks it 
as good of its kind, though not equal in conception, as that of Rabe- 
lais or Cervantes, or Richter. Of his less ambitious poems the Eng- 
lishman prefers “The Changeling,” of which he says that its pathetic 
and unadorned simplicity has never been surpassed by an English 
writer. 

—The London World says: The Rev. Phillips Brooks of Boston, 
the famous American preacher, arrived in England last week, and 
intends to remain in this country for about three months. Mr. 
Brooks is select preacher at Oxford next Sunday and at Cambridge 
on June 14, and [ understand that Dr. Vaughan has invited him to 
preach in the Temple Church. He will also be heard in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and probably at the Savoy; he was at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on Sunday. 

—The bust of the poet Gray put up in the hall of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was unveiled on Whit-Tuesday. Mr. Lowell deliv- 
ered an oration, in which he said it was probably the last occasion 
on which he would address an English audience. He expressed his 
gratitude for the kindness which had been shown him both in official 
and private life. He remarked that he came to England as a stran- 
ger, but leaves it with the feelings of a brother. 

—Some interesting figures have been compiled by an English sta- 
tistician concerning the Russian press, which offer new evidence of 
the intellectual inactivity of the people of this great despotic gov- 
ernment. Theentire circulation of Russian periodicals, according to 
this informant, does not exceed 2,500,000 copies for its 100,000,000 
population, (London alone issues periodicals with an annual circula- 
tion of over 1,000,000,000); in all there are 776 periodicals, and a 
large number of these are edited by men appointed by and con- 
trolled entirely by the government, though all have to undergo a 
censorship of some sort. 
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The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress 


THE BEST, most durable 
and comfortable SPRING 
MATTRESS in use. Made 
to suit any bedstead. 
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Hair Mattresses, 
Cotton and Husk 
Mattresses, Feather 
Beds, Pillows, ete. 


IRON AND BRASS 
BEDSTEADS, 
For Hospital, Asylum and 

Private Use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 












Statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the construction of the 
base and pedestal for the reception of this great work, 
in order to raise funds for its completion, have 
prepared a miniature Statuette, six inches in height, 
—the statue bronzed, the pedestal nickel-silvered,— 
which they are now delivering to subscribers through- 
out the United States at One Dollar Each. 

This attractive souvenir, and mantel or desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the model furnished by 
the artist. 

The statuette in the same metal, twelve inches 
high, at Five Dollars Each, delivered. 

The designs of statue and pedestal are protected by 
U.S. Patents, and models can only be furnished by 
this Committee. Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Sece’y, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 


33 Mercer Street, New York. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


RIDGE & C7 
go BEST PLACE TO ml, 





Dry Goons 
% 





STORES: 


: yw 
Ud Warket, Fight at 


PHILADELPHIA. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Beginning with July 1885, the Magazine of American 
History will publish a series of papers on 


The Civil War 


From all Points of View, 


SPECIAL STUDIES IN ITS HISTORY. e 


HE unrivaled facilities of the Magazine of Amer- 
can History for securing the most acceptable 
and authoritative data on all questions of a historical 
character, and through the repeated and urgent solic- 
itations of many persons of eminence and influence, 
this periodical will commence with the July issue of 
the present year, the publication of a series of 


WAR STUDIES, 


prepared by active participants in the stirring scenes 
described, and by the best of living writers. One-fourth 
of a century has softened the memories of the great 
civil conflict, and through the renewal of kindly in- 
tercourse between the North and the South our country 
is now rapidly growing in ene: wealth and pow- 
er. The moment seems to have fully arrived for pla- 
cing its history from all points of view on permanent 
record. The study of a contest so memorable for the 
magnitude of its issues and the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure it involved, must necessarily be conducted in 
the genuine historic spirit. The truth, not partisan- 
ship, will be represented. The mere description of 
battles is not so much a part of this important scheme 
as many other interesting phases of the War, such as 
its effects upon the people of the different sections of 
the country, and upon the world’s tuture. Fresh ma- 
terial will surprise and inform our readers from time 
to time, with innumerable glimpses behind the scenes, 
which do not fall readily into the grasp of the annal- 
ist or reciter of adventures, Beginning with the first 
great uprising throughout the land in i861, the method 
and continuity of these war studies will enable the 
student of American history to trace the memorable 
contest uuthoritatively from its inception to its close. 
It will be not only of interest now, but of surpassing 
value hereafter, as contemporaneous evidence for the 
future historian. These papers will be pertinently il- 
lustrated with portraits and also with photograhs and 
pen-and-ink sketches made at the time, and never be- 
fore published. The Magazine of American His- 
tory has been so fortunate as to secure a large num- 
ber of these negatives and drawings from distinguished 
sources, Which will add immeasurably to the interest 
and value of the series. 





THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 
Magazine of American History 


begins with the number for July 1885. 


It is the only magazine in the country devoted exclu- 
sively to history, and the literature, antiquities and 
curiosities of history. It appears monthly, is elegant- 
ly illustrated with rare and valuable portraits, maps, 
and other pictures of historical authenticity and signi- 
ticance, (many of which are here engraved for the first 
time), and forms a storehouse of priceless material not 
accessible in any other form. Its circulation has not 
only become national, but international, reaching all 
classes, and interesting all readers of intelligence, 
whether old or young. 

It is conducted in a spirited and popular manner, 
and it is printed with such care and taste that it is a 
pleasure to turn its beautiful pages. 

There are two handsome volumes in each year, be- 
ginning with January and July. 

With each successive volume an elaborate index is 
carefully prepared and added, enhancing the value of 
the work, particularly for reference, in a measure that 
cannot be overestimated. It forms also a unique gal- 
lery of historical portraits. There is no work in exist- 
ence more absolutely indispensable to the well-chosen 
library, whether public or private, or more desirable 
and appropriate for the cultivated home and the 
study-table. 

Schools, colleges and libraries have found it a ne- 
cessity. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time, and all book- 
sellers pe newsdealers receive them, or remittance 
may be made direct to the publishers. Price, $5.00 a 
year. 

The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half 
year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if bound in 
half morocco. 





This Magazine and the Century will be sent to any 
one address for a year on receipt of $7.50. Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

P enna OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
=ST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JOHN C. BULLITT. 


The Provident 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CELVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toact as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 
Sam’] R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 
(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Summer Dress. 
Besides our sage large and complete 
stock of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, we have 
full lines of the following specialties : 
Coachmen’s Liveries, 
Waiters’ Jackets, 
Dentists’ Operating Coats, 
Barbers’ Coats, 
Lawn Tennis Suits, 
Bicycle Suits, 
Cricket Suits, 
Gunning Suits, 
Clergymen’s Long Coats, 
Tourists’ Outfits, 
Driving Coats, 
Wool Troeiing Shirts, 
Boating and Rowing Goods, 
Pajamas, 
Thin Underwear, 
Genuine Seersuckers. 


John Wanamaker & Co. 
THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818-820-822 CuestNuT STREET. 


TRU ST A ND IN SU R. 1NC EB 


THE GIRARD 


CO. MP. AN TES. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 


Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


The American 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance 
all other claims, 
Surplus over all liabilities, ; 


and 
852,970 25 
551 548 96 


ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 
DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEW is, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. M ARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant dda 





Bas UP 3000 FEET.~3a 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS, 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 

With the new and unparalleled fast schedule on the 

- BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these lovely 
twiu resorts are beyond all comparison the most ad- 
vantageously located, both as to train service and sur- 
roundings, of any East of the Rockies. 

LEAVE B ALTIMORE Paes decer BREAKFA ST, 
e Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AP TER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Returning trains are equally favorable. 
EAVE DEER PARK — BREAKFAST, 
rrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Baltimore for Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, making 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY! 

B. & O. Limited for Chicago and Northwest, via 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. M. 

B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South, 
via Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 2.30 
F. M.; arriving Cincinnati at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 
6.50 P. M 
MAGNIFICENT ia aa WITHOUT 

C sien 
BUFFET, SL a PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
ND DAY COACHES 


sinaiaat OPENS JUNE 234. 


NO FLIES! NO MOSQUITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
NO MALARIA 

Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives connecting them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. Ap Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among Philadelphians. 

All communications should be addressed to W. J. 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
June 15th. After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Md. 

RATES—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Diagrams of rooms and floors open at ‘B. &O. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

The B. & O. Company has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of ’85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled 

The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chesinut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only. hry 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivyiduals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the oflice 
for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Se eretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Clayton French, 

W. Rotch Wister, 

Alfred Fitler, 

Charles S. Hinchman, 

Win. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 


Plate, Jewelry, ete., 
WILLS 


or send 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 

John J. Stadiger, 








ons 1SPENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





White Feathers. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. 


A NOVEL. By G. I. CERVUS. 
$1.00. 


“Plenty of love-making, and the reader is intro- 
duced to some queer characters.’’—Nem York Herald. 
prs ‘A story of absorbing interest.’’—Baltimore Evening 

ews. 

“Among the most pleasant novels of the day.—Phil- 
adelphia Evening Call. 

‘“‘Dramatic in interest, spirited in the revelation.” 
—Boston Saturday Lvening Gazette. 

“It is a strong, stirring story.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“Well written and full of interest.’’ Pittsburg Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 

“Full of dramatic scenes and intensely interest- 
ing.’’—Providence Book-Notes. 

“A striking and original story.’’—94ritic. 


A Model Wife, 


By the same author is now in press, and will be ready 
shortly. 


Vain apap 


FROM THE GERMAN OF OSWALD. Translated 
by MRS. A. L. WISTER, Sommer of ‘‘A Penniless 
Girl,” *‘ Quicksands,”’ ete., etc. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 
$1.25. 

“The story is of unfailing interest from beginning 
toend, and the translators English makes ‘it very 
agreeable reading. The novelty of the scenes of Ger- 
man life will also be retreshing after a course of Eng- 
lish and American novels..’’—Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin. 
Troubled Waters. 


A PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. NOVEL. By BEV- 
ERLEY ELLISON WAR NER 12mo. Extra 
Cloth. $1.25. 


“ A well-written story. Its chief strength lies in the 
love and romance part: the history of the young 
woman whose husband Went to the war and died ; who 
was swindled by a rascal who had a chivalric friend 
of hers charged with the swindling, and the happy 
conclusion which is reached after many troubles.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


One of the Duanes. 
By ALICE KING HAMILTON. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 
$1.25. 


“Adds another to the few really good army novels 
that have been published during the last few years. 
It is good for its spirited style: for its bright and life- 
like pictures of social life at the distant military post, 
where the officers’ wives and daughters form the aris- 
tocracy and society leaders; for its artistic character 
sketching; and for the deeply absorbing interest of 
the story that runs easily and consistently" through the 
whole.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


*.*For sale by all Booksellers, or witl be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt ‘of the price by 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


RAL LR OADS. 


Cuties & Ohio Railroad. 


ON AND AFTER MAY 3, 1885, TRAINS WILL LEAVE 

CAMDEN STATION, BALTIMORE. 

For CHICAGO 9.00 A. M. and 9.00 P. M. daily. 9.00 
A.M. is a Fast Limited Express for Pittsburg and 
Chicago, composed of Day Coaches, new Butlet, Sleep- 
ers and Parlor Cars, arriving in Pittsburg 7 30 P. M., 
and Chicago next morning at 8.55 o'clock. No extra 
fare is charged on this train for fast time. 

For CINCINNATI and ST. LOUIS, daily at 2.30 
and 9.00 P. M., with Day Coaches and new Sleepers te 
above points without change. 2.30 P.M. is a Fast 
Limntied Express to ( ‘incinnatiand St. Louis, arriving 
in Cincinnati next morning at 7.45 o'clock, St. Louis 
6.30 P. M. Noextra fare is charged on this train for 
fast time. 

Ticket Offices, No. 152 W. Baltimore street, Camden 
Station, and No. 81S. Broadway, Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 843 CHESTNUT STREET. 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


cama cara ‘<i 26 pens, differing 
in fineness and flexibility, adapted to every 
style of writing, sent for trial, post- -paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





